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Making Use of Cull Apples 


through the fruit which is 


HE difficulti ttend- e . 
. I ning the disposition ot » Lroper equipment necessary for CANNING ANA ‘spread upon these slats. One 


a small quantity of 
inferior fruit are not appre- 
ciated by anyone until he at- 
tempts to do something with 
it. For instance, a grower apparently isolated, had about 1000 bushels 
of surplus apples; he has this quantity annually. The question natu- 
rally comes up, Whatis the best thing to do with them? My first 
thought was that they might be dried or canned. There is a possi- 
bility that a small canning outfit would use them, especially if it could 
be utilized for other purposes, but there is no possibility of drying 
them. One would need to get several times this quantity of fruit in 
order to make it worth while. It would probably take seven pounds 
of apples to make one pound of dried fruit; in other words, 1000 bushels 
would make four to 4% tons. Then there is the possibility that not 
all of this would grade fancy or it might not run above choice, so that 
it would have a value of 4 to 5 cents a pound. If we took the latter 
figure it would mean a total of $450. 

I do not believe it would be profitable to make the necessary ex- 
penditure or organize the necessary help to handle so small a proposi- 
tion. A drying plant should be capable of continuous operation from 
October to certainly December !, and probably longer, operating about 
nine weeks at least. The rest of the year the equipment stands idle. 


Equipment for Canning 


To equip a four-kiln drier with sufficient fruit to warrant running 
would mean a large quantity of apples. Taking the simplest type of 
evaporator, namely, the kiln, about the best way would be to get in 
touch with one of the makers and have him give the price on a 16-foot 
or 20-foot kiln; that is, 16 feet or 20 feet square, one which had this 
amount of floor space. 
Some of the Michigan 


drying—Samuel Fraser, New York 


of the first things necessary 
is a place in which the fruit 
can be dumped and held, al- 
though usually this is done 
out of doors, and a battery of paring machines according to size of plant 
are put in. One or two might: be adequate, and usually power-driven 
machines are preferred. These can be purchased from the makers. 
Many types of furnaces are in use, and each has its advocates. One 
machine will probably pare 70 bushels a day, that is, a power-driven 
machine. The apples are then passed in front of women, who take off 
any fruit not properly pared and finish it. The fruit is then passed 
through the bleacher, where it comes in contact with sulphur fumes; 
in some cases this is a continuous performance, the fruit being passed 
through slowly, and by the time it is out it is ready to pass onto the 
slicer. The amount of sulphur to be burned is regulated by the size 
of the box. The slicing machines will cut 200 to 400 bushels apples a 
day. The folly of trying to compete with such machinery by hand 
slicing is apparent. The small plants could not afford so much machinery. 


Details of Drying 


The necessary amount of heat must be determined by the kiln 
space, and depends to some extent upon the kiln. For a kiln 20 feet 
square the grate surface might be 3 feet in diameter. The outlet must 
be in due proportion to the surface of the kiln, so:that the moisture 
can be carried off rapidly. It is necessary to have an expert work these 
out in order that the kiln may dry efficiently. There are other systems; 
in fact, quite a number. Im the east it usually takes one pound of 
coal to dry a pound of apples; some might get along with less, some 
want more. The slices are usually % inch in thickness and are so cut 

that the hole is in 
the center of them, 





or western New 
York firms’ which 
equip evaporators 
would give a very 
close estimate of the 
cost of constructing 
a plant of this size. 
Buildings that have 
been used for other 
purposes are _  fre- 
quently changed over, 
but in some _ cases 
buildings are espe- 
cially erected for the 
purpose. 

The kiln floor 
would consist of 
strips of basswood 
% of an inch thick, 
1 inch wide on the 
top and % inch wide 
on the under surface. 
These are placed % 
to %4 inch apart on 








so that they form 
rings; the dried fruit 


is graded by the per- 
centage of the fruit 
which consists of 
whole rings. When 
there are a number 
of small pieces of 
dried fruit mixed in 
the grade falls. A 


kiln 20 feet square 
will hold 120 to 150 
bushels of fresh fruit, 
or rather the amount 
made from this. It 
is usually spread on 
to a depth of 4 to 5 
inches. A common 
temperature to hold 
the kiln is 150 de- 
grees, perhaps some- 
what above when the 
fruit is first put in, 
dropping down to 125 











the upper surface and 
the heat passes up- 
ward from the stove 


below, passing of Adams county, Pa. 


How Much Alike the Two Apples Look 


At the left is a specimen of York Imperial in its characteristic form, and at the right 
a Stayman Winesap from a scion grafted on York Imperial in the orchard of E. C. Tyson 


degrees as the drying 

nears completion. 

Care must be taken 
{To Page 7.] 
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Government Control Hurting Farmers 


The first effect of federal food control was 
to knock down the price of grain. No 1 
northern spring wheat h reached $3 a 


bushel at Minneapolis. 


Any good grade of wheat should bring at 
least $2.50 a bushel this year on the basis of 
what the average run of producers in other 
lines are making. If wheat were selling upon 
the same extortionate basi that has long 
prevailed in iron and steel, f ers would be 
netting $3 to & a bushel for wheat on the 
farm. At $2.50 per bushel n to the farmer 


than 
* and retailer. 
the 


his profit on wheat certainly no more 
the cent profit per to ba 


And then “nigger in 


loal 
this 
markets, grades and freight 


here is wood- 


pile” of primary 
differentials 

When those things are all figured out 
there is grave danger that some farmers 


won't get over $1.50 a bushel for wheat, with 
for corn, oats, rye, 


and next. 


correspondingly low prices 
buckwheat this 
Already growers are contracting to de- 
liver potatoes at $1 a bushel, in spite of the 
loss under present conditions involved in such 


barley and year 


Sone 


a figure. 

Chairman Hoover should begin his price 
regulation at the distributing end, not at the 
producing end by discriminating against 
farmers, especially those who have suffered a 
wheat. All this bureaucratic 
control by and nation must not result 
in unprofitable prices to farmers for what 
they have to sell, and extortionate prices for 
what they have to buy. 

Illinois has tackled this matter of prices 
at the business end. It has appointed a state 
director of coal, whose prices and regulations 
already have been accepted by the mine oper- 
Now should come a drastie reduction 
in the price of iron and and in the 
extravagant wages and salaries paid in those 
Not agriculture but many 
businesses are being mulected by the 
is charging twice as much 


short crop of 


state 


ators. 
steel, 
industries. only 
other 
steel combine. It 
for its product here as British manufacturers 
cet for their iron and steel, yet the latter are 


making so much money that S80¢ of their 
excess profits are taken by the British gov- 
ernment for war purposes. 

Our own judgment is that American pro- 


ducers of steel and iron could cut prices in 
two, and still make such earnings as to yield 
millions upon millions of revenue, if the war 
taxes are raised to the British standard, in- 


stead of being left at a maximum of only 
50% of excess profits. We do not understand 
the theory of war revenues that taxes sub- 
scribers 25% on their periodicals, yet is so 
considerate of the barons who own, operate 
or work in the steel industry. 

Farmers are patriotic. Each of us wishes 
to do our bit, but we want things evened up 
so as to be fair all around instead of still 
further “‘tucking it onto the farmer!” 


Solving Farmers’ Transportation Problem 

Of the amazingly interésting features in 
the tractor number of American Agriculturist, 
July 21, none has areused greater interest 
than transportation by tractor and trucks. 
For now it is almost certain that the railroads 
of the east will be unable to move promptly 
the crops harvested. This threatened con- 
gestion, with its possible knocking down of 
prices of what the farmer has to sell and the 
putting up of prices for what he has to buy, 
may be insured against in part by either or 
all of three methods. 

l. By storing on the farm the crops which 
often are hauled at once to railroad or mar- 
ket. Existing buildings or makeshifts may 
be adapted for such storage. 

2. Produce can be hauled cheaply quite 
long distances by tractors or trucks. On an 
ordinary dirt road, the tractor will trail quite 
a number of loaded wagons. 

The modern auto truck may not only 
curry an overload, but when thus loaded will 
have traction enough to haul one or more 
trailers. The great point is not to overload 
either machine, and especially the truck, or 
the gears of its differential will be badly 
worn, if not ripped off. Within these limits, 
the truck will move its load over good roads 
at a speed of 10 to 20 miles an hour. In some 
of our produce and fruit sections growers 
are getting their perishable stuff into market 
very promptly by auto trucks. Big lines of 
being operated over fine state 
roads by companies which are able to give 
the farmer quicker transportation and better 
service than he could get by rail under even 
conditions. The truck collects the 
the farm and delivers it at ware- 
store or market in the city, for a 
charge about equal to the railroad freight 
rate. Whether the farmer owns and operates 
his own trucks or hires them, he saves the 
cartage from farm to local station, and there 
is a similar saving at the other end. The 
saving of time is even more important than 
the saving of money, at least in the delivery 
of perishable produce. Many market garden- 
near New York, Philadelphia and other 
large eastern cities are using trucks in the 
Same way. 

The two plans outlined are not expensive. 
They will not only tide over a threatened 
crisis this autumn, but the present investment 
in bins and storage, truck and tractor, will be 
profitable in future years. As fast as the 
public highways are made hard enough to 
stand up under heavy trucking, just so fast 
will be the development of these forms of 
transportation to compete with railways, with 
corresponding benefits to producers. The 
plain truth is that the largest possible de- 
velopment of public highways, steam rail- 
roads, electric railways and waterways will 
be none too much to accommodate the rap- 
idly inereasing trafiic. 


trucks are 


normal 
stuff at 
house, 


ers 


There is to be no delay in road construction 
in Ohio. The state highway advisory board 
has been directed to 
investigate all contracts 
for roads under construc- 
tion, and in cases where men or firms are 
showing inactivity, with indications that such 
road construction-work will not be finished 
before winter sets in, then the state will take 
over the contracts, push the construction 
work and complete it. If the supply of labor 
is inadequate, convicts are to be used to 
supply the labor. Complaints come from all 
over the state that contractors have been 
letting the work drag. The delays have 
caused inconvenience in all parts of the state. 


Push Good Roads 


What Ohio has done in regard to road con- 
struction should be done in every state. 
There is no excuse for delay. 


To make cheap nitrogen for fertilizers, 
and to obtain nitric acid for explosives, 
farmers induced congress in 
June 1916, to appropriate 
$20,000,000 for a government 
nitrate plant. The expecta- 
tion was that it would be constructed at 
Muscle Shoals, where the Tennessee river 
affords more available horse power than 
Niagara Falls. But the government nitrate 
board—Secretaries Baker, Lane and Houston 
—announce the beginning of one small experi- 
mental plant only for making nitric acid for 
explosives by the use of coal. If it works, 
others may be built in different sections. If 
that policy prevails, farmers again will be 
“frozen out.” They will be denied the 
cheaper fertilizer which virtually was prom- 
ised them by congress. Some engineering 
“journals already refer to it as “the nitrate 
fizzle.” Farmers demand that the full glare 
of publicity be turned onto this matter. If 
military needs require that fertilizer continue 
high in order for the government to make its 
own explosives farmers will submit patriot- 
ically for a time, but they want to be shown. 
Turn on the light! 


Farmers Get 
Left Again? 


If you wish to give more or less than the 
proceeds from one acre of land for the pur- 
pose, indorse bank draft “for the 
suffering farmers of France” and 
mail it to Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, DC. The cause is good. 


Acre Aids 


The government does not guarantee any 
price for 1917 wheat or for any other crop. 
Wheat prices for the en- 
suing weeks and months 
are to be named by a 
federal board, and admin- 
istered by Chairman Hoover.- Just what the 
government guaranty of $2 for 1918 wheat 
amounts to will be better known after the 
federal board has straightened out the tangles 
over grades, points of delivery and freight 
differentials, as discussed on this page of our 
last issue. This must be done right, or farm- 
ers may be “done” out of 25 or 50 cents a 
bushel on next year’s wheat crop. That some 
men believe they will receive full justice is 
shown by one syndicate that is putting 140,- 
000 acres into winter wheat on what is practi- 
cally new land! 


One Wheat Field 
of 140,000 Acres 





The so-called people’s market that is being 
established in an increasing number of cities 
and towns is not always a 
blessing to producers. When 
he finds his load of produce 
slow of sale the farmer is easily scared into 
cutting prices. As the buyers are consumers, 
and as these cut prices are widely advertised 
by the local, state or federal agent in charge 
of the market, the result is to establish ab- 
normally low retail prices. This affects the 
wholesale market and occasions heavy losses 
to farmers, who sell through the trade. For 
instance, no farmer can afford to raise, pluck, 
haul or market and spend valuable hours re- 
tailing sweet corn for 10 cents a dozen ears. 
Yet that is just what some of them have done 
the past week. As a correspondent truly says, 
sweet corn is worth double that as hog feed. 


Price Cutting 


The price-fixing committee for wheat could 
not be better. President Wilson and Chair- 
man Hoover have put the right 
men in the right places. A 
fine example of patriotism is 
shown by the 12 experts in 
the grain trade who give up their own busi- 
ness to serve the government without money 
and without price in administering the federal 
grain corporation. Farmers. will gladly do 
as much in their own sphere. Let middlemen, 
retailers and consumers follow suit. 


An Excellent 
Start 


Why not two candyless days a week, as well 
as wheatless or meatless days? 
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Merit in Poultry Housing Systems 


Whatever the plan, fresh air, dryness, sunlight and space are essential 


mw OTHING about the poultry de- 
partment of any farm is more 
important than to have the 
birds properly homsed, advises 
Edward §. West, a prominent 
poultry and live stock man. 
There are three main points to consider be- 
fore starting any system: Expense, conven- 
ience, and most important, comfort of the 
birds. As to expense, in the construction of 
poultry houses do not lean toward too great 
or too little outlay. A cheap house of poor 
material will need repairs or rebuilding in 
12 to 18 months; this is expensive. On the 
other hand, if overhead expenses are made 
too great, a poultryman can never show a 
profit. Strike a balance and build a good 
house, but eliminate unnecessary expense. 

Convenience must be considered. It is bet- 
ter to spend a few cents and a few hours more 
at the time of building than to have to spend 
hours each year in handling things in an 
awkward way. For instance, a door opening 
inward will always give trouble, as litter will 
be scratched up against it. If it opens out- 
ward, the owner will not have this to contend. 
If the birds are not at ease, happy and con- 
tented, best results cannot be obtained. 

In housing poultry there are two widely dif- 
ferent systems. At one extreme is the colony 
plan, which consists of small houses for small 
locks, placed far enough apart to obviate the 
necessity of fences, thus giving free range with 
but little mingling of the different flocks. At 
the other extreme is the continuous apart- 
ment house. This house consists of a series of 
pens or houses under one roof. Pens open 
into each other by doors between the pens, or 
into a hallway at the back. There are many 
plans for housing that come between these 
extremes which may be used with good re- 
sults. 

The advantages of the colony plan are that 
the small flocks may be kept on free range, 
without expense for fencing. There is less 
need of providing regular supplies of animal 
and vegetable feed during the summer 





-about, using first one field, then another. Or- 


chards are excellent locations for these 
houses. Poultry also do well in fields of rape, 
vetch, cowpeas and soy beans. From breed- 
ers to little chicks the colony plan allows free 
range, one set in one field and another in the 
next field. The orchard is the place for the 
brooding coops, where the chicks can run in 
the clean grass and yet have shade. 7 

Poultry will often range a quarter to a half 
mile to hunt insects, always returning home 
at night to their own houses, so the expense 
of fencing is unnecessary. The injury poultry 
will do to a crop is not serious, unless too 
many birds are kept in one flock. The port- 
able houses are not made to accommodate 
more than 50 birds each. They are located a 
considerable distance apart. The sills sup- 
porting the house are timbers 4 x 6 x 8 inches 
and dressed like a sled runner, so that horses 
may be hitched to the house for moving from 
place to place. 

The colony house is 14 x 10 feet, 6 feet in 
the rear and 8 feet in the front. This gives 
a 2-foot drop for rain. It always faces to the 
south. The door is at one end, 2 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet. One end is solid except for the 
door; the other end and the back are solid. 
The front is solid 2 feet up from the ground 
and 3 feet down from the roof. Each side of 
the front is solid for 1 foot; this gives an open- 
ing 4 x 12 feet, covered with wire. 

Roosts are built on the level 3 feet 6 inches 
from the floor, with a dropping board about 8 
inches below. Good roosts are made of 2 x 2- 
inch material, with the upper edges rounded 
off. Nests are placed under the dropping 
boards, with the opening for the hen facing 
the rear wall 2 feet away. This gives the hen 
a darkened place for her nest. The back of 
the nest which is exposed to the room is put 
on hinges, which makes the collecting of eggs 
easy. The wall behind the roosts from the 
dropping boards up is doubled, protecting the 
birds better on cold nights. 

The rafters supporting the roof run from 
front to rear, where they meet a plate at the 














Poultry House and Run as Commonly Seen on Eastern Farms 


months. This plan, however, has its disad- 
\antages. There is extra labor in caring for 
the birds in stormy weather, when it will of- 
ten be difficult to get around to feed and care 
for the fowls regularly. If built -as well, 
houses built on the colony plan will cost more 
than the continuous house of the same 
capacity. Partitions, which may be one plank 
in thickness, are cheaper than two end walls. 
The colony plan allows about 100 birds to the 
acre, while the apartment house system, with 
Suitable yards, allows 450 to 500 birds per 
acre, 

I believe the poultry department of a farm 
should use the colony plan. The houses are 
made portable so they can easily be moved 


top of the rear wall to make a place for 
ventilation. This gives an opening 4 inches 
by 2 feet between the rafters, six openings 
in all. This carries off the heat and odors, 
and yet does not chill the birds. 


House on Apartment Style 


The apartment house is similar to the 
colony house ir the inside arrangements, but 
from the outside looks like a long low build- 
ing. A good plan is a house 120 x 16 feet, 
divided into four pens 30 x 16 feet, 5 feet in 
rear and 7 feet in front. This type house can- 
not be moved when once built, so extra pre- 
caution against dampness must be taken. The 
floor at the lowest point is at least 18 inches 


from the ground. Do not board up the under 
part as wind and fresh air will keep the place 
dry and sweet. Doors open from one pen to 
the next in the partition near the front. 

A door also opens to the front. It is placed 
where the solid part comes in the colony 
house at one end of the wire netting. <A win- 
dow is at the other end. The window not only 
gives light, but sun radiating through the 
glass is death to lice and mites. Do not over- 
do the glass, for in summer too much glass 
will make the house hot, while in the winter 
glass chills off a room very quickly. In a 30 
x 16-foot pen with a door 2 feet 6 inches at 
one -end, a 4-foot window is suflicient for all 
needs. This leaves an opening 23 feet 6 inches 
by 4 feet, through which comes plenty of 
fresh air. 

In both style houses the possibility of drafts 
is small as there is only one opening, center 
front, and little direct wind. I breed the 
White Leghorn, and never put up my curtains 
unless there is a driving snow from the south. 
Even in the coldest weather we have in the 
mountains, I have never had a bird with a 
frosted comb. If a house is built with all 
joints air-tight and is dry, I do not have to 
think-of frost. 

The floor has at least 8 inches of good lit- 
ter in the winter, and 2 or 3 inches in the 
summer. The dropping boards are cleaned 
twice a week im the summer and once a week 
in the winter. They are made in small sec- 
tions so they can be easily removed, cleaned 
and sunned. The main things to remember 
are fresh air, ventilation without drafts, 
dryness, sunlight and cleanliness. 


Pears for Home Use and Sale 
T. L. WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 

Many people when they think of pears 
think in terms of Kieffer. If they have tried 
to eat the usual storage kind they do not 
care to think twice. But there are others. 
Early in the season comes the deliciously 
sweet little Doyenne. Plant a few trees for 
home use at least, and you may want more. 
Clapp’s Favorite is profitable for early pears, 
if you can save the tree from blight and win- 
ter injury. But pick the pears before they 
are too ripe. They must be gotten off the 
tree before they look ripe or they will go 
soft inside. While the quality is fair it is 
not quite the best. 

Bartlett is a little later and a better pear 
in most ways. Its pronounced flavor is ap- 
preciated by most people, but disliked by a 
few. it keeps better than Clapp’s and the 
wood is firmer. Vermont Beauty is a very 
pretty little pear, with a pleasant, sweet 
flavor. Its light color and red cheek when 
ripened pretty well in the sun make it a seller. 
Seckel, the little old, sweet, brown favorite, 
is a good one in collection, is pretty sure to 
bear and is not so much given to blight as 
most other kinds. Bosc is a splendid pear, 
rich and buttery. Its peculiar habit of growth 
marks the tree as distinctive, 

Howell is indeed a fine looking pear, large, 
solid looking and its somewhat russeted 
skin attaining a brilliant color as it ripens in 
proper storage. The tree is an early bearer 
and a stiff, upright grower. Duchess is a 
rather coarse, repulsive looking pear, as it 
grows green on the tree. But wait; when it 
is taken off and later ripens and yellows up, 
you have something most delicious and 
juicy, I can tell you. Sheldon is good, and 
Lawrence, though green to look at, is very 
good in its season. 

If you don’t think it would pay to have 
some to sell now just try buying a half box 
of Californias at wholesale and see how much 
you have left of a $5 bill. Pear trees require 
close watching to keep their growing condi- 
tions quite normal. Too much stimulation 
is, I believe, conducive to blight, while on 
the other hand they do not thrive under 
neglect, unless soil conditions are just right. 
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Talking About More Wheat 
In \W hington last week at the call 
of the secretary of agriculture, a con- 


ference was held to discuss the prob- 
lems of larger wheat production this 
coming yer. A big drive for a bil- 


lion bushels of wheat is the plan. At 


conference several academic reports 
were made, but those best informed 

; to the situation declared larger pro. 
duction would result only of the 


wheat price board fixed a price con- 
istent with the value of wheat. 

if the board sets the price of wheat 
at a figure at or below cost of produc- 
tion, the acreage for 1918S will not bo 
ubove normal, as no incentive will be 
offered to disturb present rotations or 
organize other methods of farming. 
On the other hand, recognizing not 
only the higher costs of wheat pro- 
duction, but the economic principle of 
short supply of the price of wheat is 
placed at a figure consistent with the 
principles involved in price figures of 


other commodities, the incentive will 
be present, not only for larger acre- 
age but extra effort on ea prepara- 
tion nd fertilization in Il wheat 
sections 

if otticials will work with farmers 
ind not assume to direct farmers, 
they will accomplish mor han exer- 
cising other effort It is nothing le 
than foo! to ttempt ) secure 
hat ‘ 1 1 ‘ | c 
unren 1 1 ‘ { be 
forecd ’ 7 
\ I ‘ ) 
1 ‘ nd an n 
\ pe rom mo 
i n} id 
i » ) ra roe | on 
in 

rhe nference was con ous by 
the ver few farmer nvited or in t- 
tendanes Unk the department of 
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More Wheat from Every Acre 


PIRECTOR THORNE, OLLLO STATION 

It will be observed howeve th 
lime has been only one of the neces- 
Surry addition to this hunery soil, 
Acid phosphate, applied at the rate 
of SO pounds per acre eat on corp 
and oats, and 1) pounds on wheat, 


has increased the average yield of 
wheat by more than seven bushels 


per acre, ind the averag annual 
value of all the crops by more 
than 4, 

While this soil may be exceptional 
in its response to lime, the field tests 
of the Ohio station, which have ex- 
tended into nine different counties, 
widely scattered over the state, show 
that the hunger for phosphorus is as 
great over the limestones as over the 

ndstones This work has now been 


in progress for 25 years and for every 
ton of acid phosphate used during 


that time there has been recovered 
aun average increase of S? bushels of 

wheat 
On the land at Wooster a complete 
chemical fertilizer, made up per acre 
P iS)>~=6pounds nitrate of la, 52uo 
pounds icid phosphate ind 20 
pounds muriate of potash and dis- 
tributed over the three grain crops in 
t rotation, 1} productd large ad- 
ditional yield, but in this case the ex- 
ve cost of the nitrogen and pot- 


has left a very small margin for 





protit, notwithstandi: the fact that 
’ elements Were purchased at a 
i lower cost than their price in 
readyv-mixed fertilizers. 


In trials on land less completely 
exhausted, however, the re sponse to 
these elements has been much less 
than on this soil, excepting that potas- 


sium has been used profitably when 
given in smaller doses. At present 
prices of potasW fertilizers, hoewer, 
they are altogether out of the 
question. 

Nitrogen and Potassium im Manure 

The outcome from yard manure, 
however, which has been used at the 
rate of 16 tons per acre for each five- 
year period, eight tons each on corn 
and wheat, shows that we may be 
entirely independent of South Amer- 
ica and Germany for our nitrogen ard 
potassium, if we will but make preper 
use of this home product, together 
with clover. 

Other experiments, which have 
been in progress at the Ohio station 
for 20) years, show that manure 
should be regarded primarily as a 
source of nitrogen and potassium, re- 
ducing the quantity of manure and 
reinforcing it with phosphorus by 
mixing acid phosphate with it. Thus 
used, an application of four tons of 
fresh manure, reinforced with 100 
pounds of 16% acid phosphate to 
each ton of manure, would carry to 
the land more nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium than would be found 
in 1000 pounds of a 4-S-4 fertilizer. 

To sum up: The _ prineipal high 
points in successful wheat production 
east of the Missisippi are: To plow 
early: to pulverize immediately; to 
muke sure of the lime supply; to use 
! 1ure moderately but to reinforce it 
freely with acid phosphate or 
teumed bone meal; to avoid both ex- 
emes, earliness and lateness, in 
eeding, and to deal out the seed with 
2 liberal hand, for better a peck too 
much than too little. 

[Concluded from Last Week.] 


The Grain Corporation Formed 

There has been organized a grain 
corporation to take over the country's 
grain supply, under the federal food 
low. It has 50 millions cash capital, 
paid in out of the 150 millions appro- 
priated by congress for enforcing the 
tood law. It is merely one division of 
the food administration, just as the 
emergency tleet corporation is a divi- 
sion of the federal shipping board. 

Vroducers and consumers are well 
represented upon the federal wheat 
board, which is to fix the price of 
Wheat: 

The Price Fixing Commission 

Ilenry A. Garfield, president of Wil- 
liams college, chairman. 

Charles J. Barrett of Union City, 
Ga, president farmers’ umton. 

Villlam N. Doak of Roanoke, Va, 
vice-president brotherhood of railroad 
trainmen. 

Eugene E. Funk of Bloomington, 
Ill, president national corn associa- 
tion. 

Edward F. Ladd of Fargo, N D, 
president North Dakota agricultural 
college. 

hk. Goodwyn Rhett of Charleston, 
S CC. president chamber of commerce 
of the United States. 

J. W. Shorthill of York, Neb, secre- 
tary national council of farmers’ co- 
operative associations. 

James W. Sullivan of Brooklyn, 
N Y, of the American federation of 
labor. 

L. J. Tabor of Barnesville, O, mas- 
ter Ohio state grange. 

Frank W. Taussig, chairman tariff 
commission. 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American telephone and _ telegraph 
conrpany. 

Henry J. Waters, president of Kan- 
sas agricultural college. 

Milling interests named a committee 
to co-operate with the food admin- 
istration in negoticting voluntary reg- 
ulation of the milling industry. Of this 
committee, James F. Bell of Minneap- 
Olis is chairman and A. P. Husband 
of Chicago, secretary. 

Twelve men were named by the 
food administration to represent the 
grain division at the various ter- 
minals. They are: Edward M. Flesh 
at St Louis; M. H. Houser, Port- 
land, Ore; C. B. Fox, New Orleans; 
H B. Irwin, Philadelphia; P. H, 
Ginder, Duluth; Frank L. Carey, 
Minneapolis; George S. Jackson, 
Baltimore; H, B. Jackson, Chicago; 
Charles Kennedy, Buffalo; R. A. 
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Lewin, San Francisco; D. F. Piazzek, 
Kansas City; Charles T. Neal, aha. 
The central office of “The Food Ad- 


ministration Wheat Corporation” 5 R 


is officially known, will be at 
Broadway, New York city. J. H. 
Barnes, designated by Mr Hoover as 
his chief assistant in markets relating 
to wheat, is a Minneapolis man and 
regarded a high authority on grains. 
The first thing the new corporation is 
undertaking is to get a close line on 
wheat conditions, the export outlook 
and crop prospect, and the situation 
as viewed from the inside. 


Exemption Claims Considered™ 
Examination of men in the first call 
for the army draft is making steady 
progress in all sections. In some 
states district boards will not hear 
persons, but each applicant or appel- 
lant must present his case in writing 
duly sworn to. Persons who claim 
exemption for agricultural occupation 
must answer these questions: 
Agricultural Occupation 

(a) Do you ownor operate a farm? 

(b)} Tf so state the nature and 
amount of the product for the years 
1916 and 1917, and size of the farm. 

(c) How long have you been en- 
gaged m farming? 

(d) When did your occupation be- 
gin? 

(e)} What was your occupation prior 
to your present one? 

(f) Where and with whom did you 
reside on January 1, 19147? 

(g) When, approximately, will the 
crops or product with which your 
present occupation is concerned, be 
harvested ? 

In these rules the word “appellant” 
is used only in connection with an ap- 
peal from a decision of a local board. 
The word “applicant” refers to the 
person filing with the district board 
in the first instance a claim for dis- 
charge based upon industrial oceupa- 
tion, including agriculture. 

Any other facts or reasons may 
be added. The evidence or views of 
disinterested witnesses or local offti- 
cials to sustain one’s claims may be 
added in writing and sworn to by 
such parties. Even if one appears in 
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person before the board, it is we} to 
file such affidavits, in preparing which 
one may have assistance. 


State Food Commissioners io 
minister the food control law so fa, 
as state matters are concerned hoon 
been named. They will CO-operate 
with the federal authorities. The list 
so far as completed follows: 


Alabama—Richard M. Hobble, Montgomery 
Arizona—Timethy A. Biordan, Flaggsiag ~~ 
Arkansas—Hamp Williams, Hot Springs 
California—Ralph P. Merritt, San Francisco 
€onnecticut—Roebert Seoville, Hartford ‘ 
Geergia—De Andrew M. Sowle, Athena 
Milinois—Marry A. Wheeler, Chicago. 
Indiana— E Barnbard. 
lowe—J. FP. Peems, Huniingten. 
Kentueky—Frea M. Sackett, Louisville. 
Louisiana—John M. Parker, New Oricans 
Maryland—KEdwin G Baetger, e 
Massachusetts—Menry B. Endicott, Boston. 
Mentana—Alfred Atkinson, Bozeman. 
Nebraska—Guardon W. Wattles, Omaha. 
Nevada—Henry M. Hoyt. Reno, 

New Hampshire—H. N. Spaulding, Concord, 
N Mexico—Ralph €. Ely Santa Fe. 

North Carolina—Henry A. Page, Aberdeen. 
Oklahoma—Dr 8. D. Brooks, Norman. 
Oregon—W. B. Ayer, Portland. 
Penusylvania—Howasd Heinz, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island——<Alfred M. Coats, Providence, 
Utah—W. W. Armstrong, Salt Lake Cir 
Vermont—James Hartness. Springfield. 
Washington—Charles Hebberd. Spekane. 
Wisconsin—Maguus Swenson, Madison 
Wyoming—Theodore C. Diers, Sheridan. 











The president has appointed two 
additional assistant secretaries of agri. 
culture: Raymond A. Pearson of Iowa 
agricultural college and Clarence 
Ousley of Texas college. 





The treasury asks for @ new bond 
issue. It provides for $7,559,000 of 
4% bonds, subject only to income 
super-taxes, war profits and _ excess 
profits taxes. Wher taken up the in- 
itial 344% nontaxable bonds will be 
retired if congress adopts the recom. 
mendations of Sec MeAdoo. 


It is with great pleasure that I 
write you regarding a claim placed 
with American Agriculturist for set- 
tlement. Have received eheck from 
the railroad in full of claim. Had! 
started to collect from this end it 
would have cost me more in time and 
trouble than the amount of the claim. 
Many thanks for the service rendered 
me.—[A. E. Vaughn, Oneida, N Y. 
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Scales With | 


Year Guarantee 


Be your own weighmaster. A depend- 
able, all-purpose scale on your farm makes 
and saves you many a dollar which other- 
wise you would lose without knowing why 


or where. 


McDONALD— 
The Original Pitless Scale 


Sold under a positive | 0-year eepeme 
of accuracy. Solid steel frame locked at 
comers, solid steel joists, knife edge bear- 


ings protected 


and 


and construction make 


trouble-proof, repair- 
samy ently reliable. Many of them in use 
over 20 years are giving satisfactory 
service today. 
Easy to erect ormove. No pit todig 


or expensive foundation to b 


against frost and clogging, 
distinctive features in design 
the McDonald 


and perman- 


uild—no 


expert needed. Full directions with 


every 


e which anyone can follow. 


Ask your Moline Dealer about the McDonald 
Pitless, or write us for Illustrated Literature. 


Moline Plow Company, 


Plows (:U51..) Stalk Cutters Grain Drills 
Loaders Lime Sowers 
5 <a Seeders 


afacturers of 


Harrows 
Planters(é2) Si 
Cultivators kes 
Listers Potato Diggers 
litre-Universal Tractor 


For Over 50 Years' 


Address Department 43 


Moline, IIlinois 


a a 


a 
Rice Binders Spreaders 
Grain Binders Scales 
Corn Binders Wagons 
M Vehicles 
+ Trucks 











Simplex Soil Tester 


It’s a peculiar thing and hard to understand why some Patented of 
farmers continue to plant important creps on land not know Se@se 
ing if the soil centains sufficient lime or limestene to 
counteract the acidity of the soil to insure a profitable yield, 
when for % cent’s worth ef Muriatic Acid and five minutes 


of their time The Simplex Soll Tester will answer this very 
important question and forever eliminate all guesswork. The 
price of a complete Simplex Testing Machine, delivered to 


you, is very small, shipped all charges prepaid. 


guaranteed to be accurate and perfectly satisfactory. or every 
cent of your money returmed in 15 days. Order one today 


and begin saving the money you are throwing away 


SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. XX25!, - - - - 8B 


altimore. Md. 
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Just Plain Common Sense 

If we look around for facts and 
base our judgment on them a clear 
state of mind will prevail. I have 


peen wondering if farmers were 
doing their 
share along 
general con- 
servation lines 
entirely apart 


from the purely 
productive fea- 
tures involved. 
Are we saving 
where formerly 
we wasted, and 
vice versa? We 
were. sharply 
criticized be- 
cause we did 
not invest more 
liberally in the 
Liberty bond issue, and no doubt the 
criticism had some foundation, in 
fact, within the range of my observa- 
tion. Whatever we failed to do was 
not due to a lack of patriotism, which 
is after all rather of an_ indefinite 
term. The negative is easily observed 
and understood and we know it when 
we see it. Lack of patriotism or a sur- 
plus of it is not vocational. 

The farmers if they subscribed less 
per unit of wealth did so because they 
are less in touch with business affairs. 
We are not constantly buying and 
selling as are town people and we 
make as few investments outside ofour 
farms as they do outside of regular 
business. Well enough, but we did 
not, so they said buy as freely as the 
working men in the shops. Maybe 
that is true, but it is an easy and con- 
venient thing to organize these men 
and they accept organized movements 
when we reject them. There was no 
lack of public spirit or money or pa- 
trioiism. 

In another way no one has given us 
any credit for our inbred, everyday 
habits of saving and economy. The 
town people have before them every 
fay in the most attractive manner a 
chance to spend much or little at a 
time. I know from nine years of 
town life how persistent and subtle 
this drain becomes. One cannot get 
away from it without being a marked 
man in the community. In the open 
country life, if we are daily about our 
business we are able to save these 
mites which in the course of a life- 
time become large. 


Following Channel of Savings 


Again we -are accused of selfish 
motives only. Let us see what be- 
comes of these savings. Nearly every- 
one keeps a bank account, and as our 
Payments come to us in checks, we 
make a deposit and check out against 
these balances. Most of us like to 
have a deposit to our credit and upon 
these balances hinges the business of 
the world. In the days of barter these 
balances were not possible. 

The growth of a sound banking 
System and the substitution of the 
check for barter and cash have be- 
come so firmly established in the bus- 
iness world, that banks are able to 
know within narrow limits how much 
available currency is required to meet 
the daily demands. 

If they should be short they are 
Now able to draw upon the federal 
reserve bank. The farmer is not a 
modest factor but a powerful factor 
in creating this fund and so far as I 
can recall no one has given him credit 
for it. It would seem that this credit 
Ought to balance whatever shortage 
there may have been in his purchase 
of Liberty loan bonds. 

In table and household care the 
farmer’s wife is probably doing as 
much as the village housewife. How 
about the saving question, anyhow? 
Do we want to check expenses to the 
sMallest limit? 

_My view has been that nonessen- 
als that are a waste and are destruc- 
tive should be diverced. I do not, 
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however, grasp the wisdom of cutting 
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out legitimate business expense. Our 
business life and prosperity are built 
upon the constant buying and selling 
of goods and wares. If we buy less 
of the essentials we must expect a 
reduced market for our own produce. 
No doubt the good sense of people 
will be a pretty safe guide for us, 
whatever may be written or said, and 
we shall not do many foolish things. 

One cannot readily co-ordinate all 
of the suggestions to conserve our 
food supply and at the same time per- 
mit good, sound corn and cereal 
grains to be converted into alcohol 
with every atom of food value taken 
from them. Again the good sense of 
our people will finally prevail and we 
shall abandon this one biggest waste 
in our whole system of living. 

With an abundant hay crop dairy- 
men should find a way to keep cows 
off meadows that are to be mowed 
next year, at any rate to prevent close 
grazing so often practiced. 

Hay will not take the place of fresh 
aftermath and with the unprecedented 
prices grain will be a scarce article 
in most dairy barns—I think myself 
that one can justify the practice now 
if ever, and yet we must not forget 
that seldom do we get two bumper 
crops of hay in two successive years, 
and three crops in three years would 
be rare indeed. And so with this 
thought in mind let us guard our 
meadows sacredly this fall-—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Plans for Big Potato Crop 

Probably more than ever before is 
there a close relationship between the 
forthcoming potato harvest and con- 
sumptive requirements. As already 
noted in our crop reports, prospects 
are for a large yield. Chief Esta- 
brook of the bureau of crop estimates, 
department of agriculture, goes so far 
as to predict a crop 100 million bus 
above the average, running back for 
a series of years. This generous esti- 
mate he may be obliged to modify in 
the light of some climatic conditions 
late in the season not wholly favor- 
able also of the presence in very 
large numbers of insect pests. The 
department looking toward food con- 
servation urges the very wide use of 
potatoes as a substitute for bread- 
stuffs; also to preserve the potatoes 
for winter use by home storage. In 
the distribution of the crop the fed- 
eral authorities are also urging that 
shippers load cars to a maximum 
capacity of 45,000 to 50,000 pounds 
and see to it that the potatoes are 
promptly unloaded upon arrival. 

It points out that under the ruling 
of the federal reserve board a sub- 
stantial part of the crop may be 
stored under proper, even though 
simple, warehouse conditions, the lo- 
cal bankers loaning to farmers on the 
warehouse receipts, the notes to run 
at perhaps 90 days at a rate of inter- 
est not to exceed 6%. 

The third week in August has 
brought reasonably favorable weather 
conditions for potatoes throughout the 
northern and eastern states with some 
reported rain needed on the Pacific 
coast and in the Ohio valley. In New 
York and New England August has 
had more or less weather conducive to 
the dreaded late’ blight, commercial 
growers giving close attention to 
spraying. 


Pest Control in Foodstuffs—Late 
studies by the Connecticut station 
show that most insects causing great 
annual loss in stored food products, 
can be destroyed by raising the tem- 
perature to 120 or 130 degrees for five 
or six hours. Pest proof packages, 
cold storage; air-slaked lime and 
fumigation with carbon disulphide 
or hydrocyanic gas are other 
means of control. The vitality 
of seeds, such as the grains, is 
endangered for germinating purposes 
by strong treatment, but the material 
is not injured for food. 


Received $18.60 payment in full 
from the dairy company for eggs de- 
livered in December, thanks to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau.—[Dromana 
Farms, Corry, Pa. 
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MOGUL 10-20 kerosene tractor will go 

a long way toward solving your labor 

] Men who use this tractor 

pe a say it does as much plowing, disking and 

arrowing in rush seasons as three men and nine 

In the heat of the harvest fields, and for 

summer plowing, three four-horse teams can hardly keep up 
with it, because it works steadily all day long. 

Besides, it is so simple that almost anyone can learn to 
A few days’ training in the handling of 
a kerosene engine is usually all that is needed. 

These two features make the Mogul 10-20 highly desir- 
able. Add to them the fact that it operates ona fuel that you 
can always buy, and at a reasonable price, and you have a 

ower plant that is hard to beat for all-the-year-round work 


You know the standing and reputation of Mogul tractors. 
When you buy a tractor, don’t overlook this good, simple, 
reliable, economical three-plow Mogul 10-20. 
folders give complete information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
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Seed Wheat 


Grow More Wheat per Acre! Sow the Right Variety! 


**Hoffman’s Seed Wheat’’—8 kinds—hardy, oe. reliable—yields well under 
trying weather conditions wherever sown. 

chess, rye, smut. Write today for samples and free copy of “Hoffman's Wheat Book"—read 
descriptions of vasieties—get the facts on wheat culture. Mention this paper in your letter. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 











Is clean—free of cockle, garlic, 
















Built Right 


in material and construction. No weight 
for team tocarry. You get perfect results 


and long wear with a Sette nail 
ingle Action 
Cutaway Fing'c Action 


Disks are forged sharp? hae reversible gangs, 
separate levers, dust-proof oil-soaked hardwood 
rings. Sizes for one to four horses. Also 
with extension head. Weight boxes built in. No 
tongue truck necessary. Perfect balance, light draft. 
Write for new catalog and free book “The Soil 
and Its Tillage; also for name of nearest dealer. 
Cutaway Harrow Company 
6Main Street 
Higganum, Conn. 
Maker of the origi- 
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/ Gates-Steel Poste-Barb W ire 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-F 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 136 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 

51 Cleveland, 0 









WALTER G. PARKER CO. 
MILFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 


Parker Fruit Grader 














25 Bushels 
Per Acre 


That's the yield set 

for the New York 

State Million Acre 

WHEAT CROP 

of 1918. Other 

States, too, are 

speeding up wheat 

production. You can produce 25 bushels 


per acre or better if you use good seed, 
fertilize and make a perfect Seed 


Bed with 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 


L. H. Moulton, Farm Superintendent, Comel 
College of Agriculture, says: “‘We have three 
“Acme’ Harrows which have been in use for years. 
They are most efficient tools where an exceptionally 
fine seed bed is required."” Light draft and comfort- 
able seat. Sizes 3 ft. to 174 ft. wide. Send today for 
free book, ““ The Acme Way to Crops That Pay.” 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 


120 Millington 
Elm St. N. J. 


64 ft. Wide 





MILLIONS OF FRUIT TREES! 
Plan now for fall planting. We have 
millions of genuine Harrison-grown trees 
—peach, apple, pear, and plum, ready 
for prompt shipment. 

Vigorous, hardy, free from disease. We 
ship them by freight, express, or parcel 
post. Large or small orders. Send at 

ee for catalog and special prices. 


on 
HARRISONS’ ‘NURSERIES, Box 60, BERLIN, MD. 















Notice to Grape Growers 


We are in the market for Grape Crops. We will buy 
your grape crop now, cut it and remove it at our 
expense. Let us save you the troubles of the present 
shortage in laborers. For information write to 


1. AXENFELD 
3942 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURE TIMOTHY SEED 


New crop, carefully selected. We buy from the farm- 
ers and sell direct to the consumer, Also several 
varieties of high-grade seed wheat. Ask for sam-~- 


| Ww. 
A.C. HOYT & CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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Big Days for Dairy Show 


The National dairy Wi Colum- 
bus, 0, October 18 to et, 2 lid 
buildings more than e tho u 
to house a stiute fair. L \ r 
show dedicated t be bu ° 
ings crected for agricultu nad ¢ 
cational purpe Sorin 
Iiven these wer 

The purpose of holding sho in 
the east was to imp: pon en i 
farmers the import ‘ 
iwriculture. The ow filled i 
sion. A delegation o ‘3 1 
ness men wel Oo impressed { 
their ureing brings the d show , 
the wonderful liv« to i ling 
tion centered around Coluw ; _ 
reneral assembly of ©) provide 
for a coliseum ;% an ck tat 


fair equipment in whicl 


feet, making it the hu L be 
equipped coliseum in ti 


Best Equipment Available 


The even inclosed bui ngs, five 
1S x US feet and two 147 x's feet, to- 
rether with cattle and ho barns 
were given over to the 1 of the 
show. These buildings are n und 
contract for the bi est and st di 
play of dairy and creamery machin- 
er furm and barn equipment, active 
man cturing exhibits, d iys of 

! tri nd pl . 
f l st eX educa- 
t 1 displ] he ) i will bo 
in constant dla nd 1 e for 
jud ’ ind l r 1d 
} . It will “ ] 1 of 
sOvi interes \ 

Nothing } ld b wed > pine 
between th dairy peopl i th 
how th yea we believe \ ill 

come, The exchange of ideas, 
the comparison of cattle the infor- 
mition available makes it the most 
worth-while trip of the yea Con- 
ventions of n . producer stribu- 
ter butter makers, ice crea manus 
facturers, cattle clul and t many 
cducational and allied bodis of the 
industry make D bt lt davs’ 
revel worth while for the dairy ine 
alt 


Dissatisfied with Milk Returns 


ALVALL. JI. PULVER, NEW YORK 

Tn Onondaga count N \ wing 
ad ittisfaetion ex between milk 
producers and ds s. There are now 
1000 mileh cows on the! in the 
county and the dairymen offer this as 
evidence that they are no longer able 
to supply milk to dist: st t cur- 
rent prices Herds whi have beoen 
large producers, both for l and 
Cutside consumption, are beng dis- 
posed of at the recent high priec 
Various explanations are given for 
the wide difference betwee) } rt a 
paid to the producer and t retail 
Price to the consumer. However, men 
familiar with the milk si ion be- 
lieve exc ve overh d charges in 
the form of lirgee salaries 1 other 
expen s whicl could be cu down 


without detriment to the ultimate con- 


umer are responsible, 


That the latest advan in prices 
has placed milk at a point w th 
Consumption mav be reduce - n 
dicated recently \ lro 
of regular « mers I ‘ ort 
rise does not seem t in sig ! 
ever, in view of 1 announceme! 
made a few days ‘ ya hk rester 
dealer that by the end of tft! year 
consumer In that } v be viving 
14 cents a quart for milk. An increase 
of S> a month in ra f labo 
the advance in t price « mats and 
the cost of bottle ‘ oO! of the 
a or ven for t ) fur- 
ther increase in the price of ilk to 
consumers, A new ontroversy has 
arisen over ostablishing a zone system 
with a graduated serale of prices which 


is meeting with Opposition from deal- 
ers, but producers ure standing firmly 
On their demand for 7% cents for all 
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milk delivered to points not more 
than 40 miles away. 
Under an order which became ef- 


fective in the Syracuse district re- 


cently the consumer's price of 3% 
milk sold by the Borden company 
was 2dvanced to 1215 cents, It is ad- 


mitted by the dairymen’s league that 
the August seale of prices, to which 

ey foreed the larger distributers to 

ree, brings the producer approxi- 
mately 1 cent more a quart, but the 
dairymen are-firm in their insistence 
that the increased price paid them 
does not offset the higher cost of 
production. Eeonomies on the part of 
the dealers, in the opinion of the pro- 
would make it possible for the 
grade 


ducers, 
public to get milk of a proper 
at a reduced cost. 





Sweet Corn to Hogs that 
re worth upward of 20 cents a pound 
live weight is more profitable than to 
pi the ears, haul them a long dis- 
tance to market and then have them 
sell for only 50 cents to $1 for 100 
ears. You cannot buy meal from old 
corn for less than $4 per 100 pounds 
just now. New corn on the ear in the 
milk is about the cheapest feed now 
ivailable for hogs. I make one pick- 
ing of sweet corn from the stalk and 
feed it to the hogs. Then in a few 
lays when the balance of the ears is 
irther along, cut the stalks at the 
bottom and throw them into the pig- 
pen or hog pasture. Not a shred of 
tuff will be left. Feed corn that 
uffering from drouth may be cut 

up at the bottom and fed in this way, 
In the present crisis this method, 
which under normal conditions might | 
be considered wasteful, perhaps gets 
the most out of the crop. It makes 
much cheaper feed than old corn. 
Some western farmers already have 
turned their pigs into the standing 
corn to hog it down, Usually they 
wait until the corn is thoroughly rip- 






‘ d before turning in the hogs. How- 
ever, under present conditions they 
consider that it pays best to let the 
hogs into the corn when the grain is 
in the milk and when there is a 


wealth of green and juicy «stalks, 
which the hogs will eat more closely 
than they ever will the dry stalks a 
month or two later.—[H. M., Wisset 
harms, 
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The Poultry Yard 


TAN 





unit manne 





Objects to Corn in Summer 
c. A. B,, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 


We do not feed corn to laying hens 
in hot weather. A few years ago I 
was caring for 90 hens. I fed mixed 
feeds, corn, wheat and buckwheat. 
The latter part of August was ex- 
ceedinly hot. Up to the time the 
hot wave struck us, the hens were 
laying finely, as I was selling over $10 
worth each eight or nine days. Ths 
hens were singing and cackling and 
hens wilted when 
the hot wave struck us, although I 
kept plenty of good cold water in 


very noisy. The 


heir trough under the trees. In less 
than a week I found no eggs. Only 


a few died, but the rest might about 
as well have died, for we had no eggs 
for woeks, 

That was the only summer I ever 
fed corn in any way to the hens dur- 
ing hot weather, also the only autumn 
we did not have lots of eggs to sell 
all the time. Those hens did not lay 
enough until after January to pay for 
what they ate. I am positive it was 
due to feeding corn from June 
through August. I hope my expe- 
rience may be of benefit to someone 
else. I frequently receive much ben- 
efit from others’ experiences and mis- 
takes. The old saying that “bought 
wit is the best, if mot bought too 
dear," still holds good. 





products and cotton-seed meal. 
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winter. 
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The present cost of corn and oats makes grain-fed 
cows a loss instead of a profit even if the grain is raised 
on your place. Feeding grain is like throwing money 
into the feed box. Sell your home-grown grain and use 


INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 


It costs less and will put your dairy business far over into the 
me column. Cows like International Special Dairy Feed. It come 
ines molasses, which makes it palatable, with selected grain 


the bowels open and increases the milk flow. Cows fed w 
national Special Dairy Feed average one to two quarts of milk more 
daily. Used alone or with home-grown feed, it means more milk— 
more money for you. 


Order Your Winter Supply Now 


Our mills are yenaieg day and night to keep wi i 
the demand. We shall have no surplus next fall and 
Remember, too, last winter’s car shortage. 
There will probably be a bigger one this coming winter. 

Go 5 the nearest International dealer and place your 
Accept no substitute for a 
Special Dairy Feed. Write us if there is no dealer n 
you, Get your winter's Supply delivered and you need 
not worry about short 
eed feed the caeat. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 





It stimulates the appetite, keeps 
ith Inter- 








supply or transportation 









For 





Power 


This Gale-Baldwin re- 
quires about half the 
Power demanded by 
other cutters of similar 

size. It has a revolving 
self-feed table—is astrong, positive feeder, 
and cuts more ensilage per hourthban any 
machine operated with same amount of 
power, 


Tre, Gal 
(ricepec “me Beléwie 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


Also makers of a large line of Rotary 
Hand and Lever Feed Cutters, Corn 










Shellers, Vegetable Cutters and Potato 
Diggers for Fall Use. 

A Catalog showing full line mailed 
free on application. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO. 


Box 120 - Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


























Green Mountain Silos | 


Cannot Blow Over 


Our new system of guy wires holds 
the silo frm in any wind (we 
guarantee it). All staves are 
treated with creosote oil preserva- 
tive; hoops are extra strong; doors 
fit tight—like a refrigerator. Write 
today for Green Mountain Silo 











literature. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO | 
343 WEST STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT | 























HE three walls of Craine patented 

Be silos insure strength and perma- 
neney. They make silos frest 
proof, water tight and alr tight, be- 
cause of a superior mevhod of con- 
struction. 
No tron hoops to tighten or get loose. 
Craine silos provide insurance against 
wind and weather — because of three 
distinct walls—each rendering a 
scientific, specific service, Before you 
buy investigate this wonderful silo 
Get a copy of our catalog and or 
absolute guarantee. Learn why 
Craine silos are a success for over 
years. Agents Wanted. 
postal new 


Send 
CRAINE SILO CO., Box 125, Norwich, A. 
Established 1853 



































a BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 









—~ open-door front—aie-th 
conta are some of the mae features, 


der 
4 INTERNATIONAL SHO CO., 112 Flood Building, 


ave $ilo Money! 


5 ft. more capscity for same money with 
Globe extension r indow Free. Also 
big cash and early shipment Glecounts. A 


GLOBE SILO~e 


means big money saved. Write for de- 
tails and = quiek to 
WILLOW STREET, SIDNEY, #1 


Lowest Price 


of the season right now for 
Baled Shavings for Bedding 

Everything else adva! nees~We 
reduce prices for short time only. 
Write for delivered price in cat 
lots. 


PIDNEER OSCAR SMITH & SON 


ALLS 688 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEK 


Study Veterinary Medicine. Catalog Free. 


GRAND RAPIBS ey COLLEGE, 155 LOUIS STREET 
RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Clean Milk 


By S. D, BELCHER, M. D. 

Tn thig boo kk the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exetusion of bacteria from milk. 
and how to prevent cont on of milk —? 
the stable to the consumer. ted. . Sxl 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth «-sseecereeeres® 


sis Poort hoes New York 
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Making Use of Cull Apples 
{From Page 1.] 


not to keep the fruit too long in con- 
tact with the floor so that it dries on- 
to it. In addition the drying proceeds 
rapidly enough so there is not a mass 
of apple sauce upon the kiln floor. The 
fruit is turned in two to five hours. 
In some cases it is turned even quick- 
er than this, some insisting on turn- 
ing it more frequently, the idea being 
to prevent scorching and sticking and 
to insure uniform drying. 

The time required to dry depends 
upon the day and the amount of hu- 
midity in the atmosphere, the wind 
upon the fruit as well as the kiln, but 
usually it is about 12 hours, or from 
10 to 14 is the common range. When 
the fruit is dry is largely a matter of 
judgment. Men become expert in de- 
termining by examining their slices. 
If they are springy enough so that 
they separate from each other when 
pressed together in the hand they are 
judged to be dried, but. it should not 
be possible to press any juice into 
sight by squeezing a piece of fruit, 
and the general expression is that if 
the fruit feels soft and velvety and 
somewhat leathery in texture it is dry 


enough. 
The average moisture content 
should not be above 27144%. At the 


present time attempts are being made 
to change the law so that the mois- 
ture shall be even less, for if it were 
down to 22 to 25% the fruit would 
keep better. From the kiln the fruit 
is passed to the curing room where it 
is allowed to stay for several days and 
is turned over so that fruit which is 
very dry may absorb moisture and 
that which is not quite dry enough 
may be sufficiently cured so that the 
mass appears uniform. A bushel of 
fruit will usually make from five to 
seven pounds dry fruit and three to 
four pounds of waste, i e, skins and 
cores; these are dried and are sold as 
waste, while the small apples which 
ard too small to handle are chopped 
in squares and are sold as chops. 

The fruit is graded into extra fancy, 
fancy, choice, prime, and if it is prop- 
erly cured it may be held for three 
or four years ina cold storage. Owing 
to the convenience in controlling the 
product the drying of fruit is pre- 
ferred to canning. If only 1000 
bushels of apples are dried in a 20- 
foot kiln, loading it twice a day, but 
three and four days would be re- 
quired, leavinf it idle 360 days. 

For a man with a small quantity of 
fruit I consider it much wiser to 
make it into fruit juice and either 
sell as much of it as possible as cider 
or make it into vinegar. Frequently 
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Orchard and Truck Problems : 
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in many places there is a possibility 
of using the pomace after it has been 
used for cider, macerating it with 
water and repressing and using it for 
apple butter. A very large propor- 
tion of sugar and other valuable prod- 
nots are left in the apples. 

It is my judgment that the machin- 
ery involved for this purpose and the 
possibilities in it are better for the 
man with a small lot of fruit than 
either to dry it or can it, press the 
fruit to make juice, and macerate and 
cook to make apple butter. In one 
plant I saw the pomace that was left. 
It was very little, and was fed under 
the boiler to furnish heat to press 
some more. There was nothing left, 
and the man made money. 


Orchards as Security—No one ac- 
tion of the federal farm loan board has 
been so much criticized as its vote: 
“On orchard lands where the lands 
have no substantial value except for 
orchard purposes, no loans shall be 
made; that where the lands have a 
basic agricultural value, such value 
shall be the basis for the loans, and 
orchard shall not be regarded as per- 
manent improvements, but shall be 
taken into consideration as enhanc- 
ing the general value of its land 
and in determining its productivo 
value.” Much can be said against and 
for such a policy. The manner in 
which it is applied is the main thing. 
Thus far comparatively few objec- 
tions have been made to the ap- 
praisals of farms containing orchards. 
It is conceivable that the policy 
might work a hardship to borrowing 
orchardists, though the importance of 
making no unsafe loans must not be 
forgotten. Some farmers declare they 
can do better from other lenders than 
in the federal system, and such com- 
petition may help to take care of any 
whose loan applications are larger 
than may be approved by any of the 
federal land banks. 








Lice are now attacking cabbage, 
turnips and other crops after having 
done much damage to potatoes. The 
only safeguard seems to be to spray 
with a weak solution of nicotine, 
which kills lice by contact. If leaf- 
eating insects or blights are feared, 
use bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead or paris green along with the 
nicotine. Make one spraying do the 
whole job. 





The truck farms of C. F. Seabrook 
of Bridgeton, N J, are built around 
the word “speed.” Motor trucks de- 
liver his stuff to the railroad a few 
miles distant. At the New York end 
he has other trucks waiting to rush 
the vegetables to market in the quick- 
est time. 

















l'wo-Year-Old Guernsey Making Over 700 Pounds Butter Fat 


Ranking third in butter fat production among two-year-old Guern- 


Seys, Follyland Nancy, owned by I. 


Cc. Blandy of Greenwich, N Y, re- 


cently completed an official year’s record of 12,270.9 pounds milk and 


™ 


12.6 pounds butter fat, her average test being 5.81%. Three weeks after 
completing the record this fine Guernsey dropped a heifer calf which 
is doing well, The ancestry of Follyland Nancy made splendid records. 





Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 





One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Get My New Patriotic Prices! 


On Spreaders — Tractors — Engines — Separators 


Find out and sati 


ments direct from Gallowa e maker. 
wholesal 





wat why 90% can eve by 
why save 
ise cua 











yourself how much Ad can save by getting your farm imple- 
his direct dealing is actually buying at 

le, and even less, and saves you 25% to 50% on everything you need 

ines, Separators, Wagons, Implements, Vehicles. I'll teil 

rect buying in my big, free | 

money goes—the money you save by dealing direct with 


Write for MyFree Book That Keeps the Prices Down 


's the bargain book ever published, and will save my farmer friends th ds and th 
dollars. Write me for the book today. A postal will do. Let this book be your buying guide 
$200 to $500 om your summer purchases. Don’t hesitate. Dont put it off — but 
for my money-saving book, Advantageous shipping points save you freight. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., WM. GALLOWAY CO., 347GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, IOWA 


on the farm 


book. I'll also tell you where 
the ufacturer. 
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Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 


HEAVES 









Your Horse 83 Package 
Ovseitecton or 
wee. money refunded 





i $1 Package sufficient 
GEND TODAY 4 §6for ordiDary cases, 


GENTS A UPostpald on receipt of price J 
WANTE DEF Write for descriptive booklet Gay™ 


MUNERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 











Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 

, Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
Pull & to % horse-power more than 
‘onthe Trial. Eas 






ever built. Engine book free. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
OTTAW. 


105i King Street, 








THE RIGHT 
BOX ond Chicks 


Easy to pack, come 











flat, do not break 
theeggs. Shipany 
distance. Write 
for prices. 





TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I. New York 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


Catalog Free pooh aay 8 Send for our illustrated 


ges, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over 5’ most modern a 
practical “y= weating oo every ee ot — life. ee 
to post upon 
Ersreats larmer ho des frend, woop the 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, H. ¥ 
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Gets all the tubers. 
to eight acres a day. 
and picked up. 


than ordinary diggers. 
vice and at less cost for upkeep. 
malleable cas’ »gs almost entirely. 
offset. This promotes 
potatoes from falling back on elevator. 

Hoover Diggers are built in different 


will meet your requirements. 


Write for Hoover Potato Di 
let. Mailed free. Ask for pac 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILL, 


ger Book- 





Made 


ogee and sizes—there is a type that , 


ge P—37. 





The Nation will need every potato you can 


There will also be a big export demand. 
a better and cheaper method of digging your crop. 


Hoover Potato Digger 


Digs fast and easily 

Saves the backaches from hand tp. ap ee 
Delivers all of the potatoes on top of t 
No weeds or trash to bother. 
Picker attachment can be furnished which delivers potatoes in piles or in crates, 

Hoover Potato Diggers represent a better investment 
They give more years of ser- 
of steel and 
Elevator rods are 
better separation, and prevents 








Get all of them. 


Digs Grose five 
—ea seen 
This is Gclivered to the the side of row. 





































covered by our 


C omplete with nails and « 
2 ply, roll $1.17; 


Rolls contain 108 s 


a high grade covering. 


5% it. long, Lc 
Lot No. GC307, 100 sq. ft.. 


sheets for roofing barns, 


ow Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing 


Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to 
get your share of these unheard of savings. 
sit right down and write your order now. 
satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


Ajax high grade rubber surfaced Roofing; put up 108 sq. ft. to the roll. 
ment, 
1 ply. Toll coccceescs 
Rawhide Stone ieee Gold Medal Roofing ommmeatend 1Sy 
nails and cement included, Lot No.GC303 
Our famous Rawitde Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, guaranteed for 12 


Rolls conta 


cluded. Lot No, GC304, 3ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply, roll $1.40; 1 ply, roll 
10,000 Rolle of Extra Steavy high grade Roofing; Red or Gray Slate 
Coat “d, Rock Faced, Brown Pebble Coat, Double Sanded, Mineral 


or Mica Surfaced. Lot No.GC05, roll 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement 
28 gauge, painted, 2% in. corrugated overhauted siding sheets; 
t No, GC306, 100 sq. it. 
26 gauge painted 2% in. corrugated ovecianied: roofing choote, 
24 gauge Extra Seow painted 2's in. eunuanted oaniieaiel 
granaries, etc, 
ff you need further information before ordering, send us @ rough sketcls 
of your building showing size of roof, length of rafters, etc. 
the kind of roofing you wish and our low freight paid prices will follow. 


ADDRESS HARRIS BROTHERS CO., oa 


So, don’t delay— 
Every offer below is 


Lot No, GU3v2, 3 ply, roll $1.2 27; 


teeeeee 


ym Gee 20 
$1.20 


CORE eee eee eee eee eee 


in 1U S sq. ft., nails and ce re nt in- 


$2.50 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Lot No, GC308, 100 sq. ft. 





The Guarantee Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 







IMPOSSIDLE WRITE TODAY for 
TO BUILD beautifully Mustrated 
A BETTER literature entitled 
BPREADES WHAT WILL SHE 

IX) IN THE, FIELD, 


tw ‘3 THE QUES- 





We said so in 1905 and now 4 tt 

sat Hed caste mera throughout the United States and 

anada_s 60 again that the GUARANTERD 
SP READE nd stands w itho it an equal for durability, 
alm city and practicability, in spreadir lime in any 
form, GROUND I iM SrOns or < an reial fer 
tilizer and ete if u are looking for a good, big 
strc durable lime and fertilizer spreader that con 
tains all of the latest patented features and is ld 
under a five-year GUARANTEE, wri is TODAY 
Our rmous output enables us to give vou the best 
lime and fertilizer s A 2 r that inv ») genius can 
produce at an ex w price. 

Seannares MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. Battimere, Md. 








Our hay caps save hay and al- 















aod 7"; falfa from rain and mildew. 
% yee” «Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
enti if hay t to cure pr »perly without 
re f, too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
—sh my ae est Mins—dew-pr Pay 
h- ack cost many times. Our location 
o e low pr Also 
—tarpau — tents at 

Honey-saving prices. 

rompt shipment—satisfac- 
tien guaranteed. Write 


for prices and catalog. 
Atlanta Tent & 
os Awning Co. 


™ Box 9 Atlanta, Ga, 
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When Y ou Write American Agrticulturist. 
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Big money Solid all- 
baling hay— steel pres, 
faster the press S Sandwich gas 


AF end oil +t 
money — a with magneto, 
why you should mounted on same 
trock furnishes power. 


Sandwich HayPress 


A marvel for speed—turns out a con- 
tinuous stream of bales. Heavy steel 
transmission, self-feeder and block 
dropper. Friction clutch starts or stops press 
instantly. Especially adapted for alfaifa. 


Free Book—Write for It 


“Tons Tell” gives facts, figures and pictures 
baling. 


all at out hay 
A postal w 1 do. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co. 


59 Main Street 
Sandwich. Ullnel 


—the more the 

































EXPERIENCE. : Sawmills” Get os . 
EB. VAN ATTA & CO. 110 Pan five Otan, 1. 
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NEW YORK 
Rough Sledding for Food Bill 


Food legisiation in New York has 
had rough siedding. As we go to press 
it looks as if the bill will not make 
the trip. Producers opposed the origi- 
nal bill when it was introduced last 
spring. At fruit growing meetings this 
summer, resolutions have been passed 
to the effect that New York should 
pass no food legislation until the fed- 
eral department has its plans under 
At one of these meetings 2000 


way. 
votes were cast in favor of postpone- 
ment to one vote in favor of 
early action. At another meet- 
ing 2400 ~=voted for postpone- 
ment and but eight for immediate ac- 
tion. Many telegrams, letters and 


protests have come from granges, veg. 


associations, 
organizations 


etable and fruit growers’ 
dairymen and farmers’ 
of every description. 
Samuel Fraser, a Livingston county 
fruit grower, led the opposition of 
the farmers. He declared that ‘“farm- 
ers do not need regulating and that 
the bill is simply a plan to make 
George W. Perkins of New York city 
food dictator of the Empire state” 
Mr Fraser told the legislators “that 
Mr Perkins was very offensive to 
farmers.” Last winter at hearings 
before the Wicks committee, Mr Per- 


kins declared that “the dairymen 
were doing criminal things and if 
state officials had been doing their 


duty, the dairymen would be in jail.”’ 
The dairymen therefore feel that a 
man with such views at the head of 
food regulation would destroy their 
industry. 

Opposition from rural districts has 
been so great that 36 members of the 
governor’s party have declared they 
will not support the bill. Some of 
them are against having any food con- 
trol legislation passed, and others are 
against the bill, due to the Perkins 
leadership, The dairymen’s league in 
its opposition declared that “the bill, 
as a whole, is obviously designed to 
result in the appointment as food dic- 
tator of the state, of one who is hos- 
tile to farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions and who is temperamentally un- 
able to view the problems involved 
from the standpoint of the producer 
or consumer.” 

It was estimated that on Monday 
of this week 10,000 letters and tele- 
grams reached Gov Whitman and 
that an average of 100 letters and tele- 
grams reached each senator and as- 
semblyman in opposition to the bil 
Never in the history of the state have 
farmers so emphatically expressed 
themselves as over that food legisla- 
tion: never have they been so respect- 
fully heard; never have their repre- 
sentatives carried so much power or 
influence. 

At this writing it is impossible to 
say whether food legislation will pass 
or not. If legislation harmful to 
farmers resulis, it will mean a politi- 


eal upheaval at the polls in Novem- 
ber For weeks we have suggested 
that farmers “watch the legislature.” 


Farmers have done so. 


Western New Yorkers Active 


ALV Ii, PULVER, NEW YORK 


The Wayne county farm bureau re- 
cently held a dairymen’s field day at 
the farm of Robert Covency near Wal- 
Mr Coveney is a very success- 
of pure-bred Holsteins, 
Lead- 


worth. 
ful breeder 


with advanced registry records. 

ine experts from the New York state 
college of agriculture made up the 
prosram. Four cows were placed and 
criticized by Prof H. H. Wing and 
their seven-day records given. A trip 
was made to a nearby silage variety 
test conducted on the farm of Theo- 


dore Whitlock. After this inspection 
a demonstration of milking machines 
was made on the Coveney farm. Po- 
tato meetings were held last week at 
several points in western and central 
New York. From present indications 
there will be a large supply of pota- 


toes this fall and farmers are looking 
to the food supply commission for 
help in solving the marketing prob- 


lem. 

Meetings were held in Rochester, 
Syracuse and near Oswego, where 
plans were discussed for solving the 
distribution question. The plan of the 
commission is to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the potatoes directly from 
the grower to the consumer. The com- 
mission proposes an organization of 
potato growers in all sections so that 
careful estimates may be made of the 
amount of potatoes produced in the 
state. It proposes to obtain figures 
on the demand, and on the cost of 
production as well as other data, so 
that a fair and reasonable price for 
potatoes may be determined. 

Through publicity and through the 
county representatives of the commis- 
sion, a campaign will be carried on 
to induce the consumer, where it it 
possible and convenient, to purchase 
his winter supply of potatoes at dig- 
ging time directly from the producer. 

To aid in this home defense com- 
mittees will be asked to obtain orders 
to be filled from the field. It is 


pointed out that it is at this time that 
potatoes are purchased by SPecuiators 
and held for an in p 
later. The plan also eliminates 
handling, which means a saving ; 
the consumer with benefits to the ®... 
ducer. Co-operative storage also js; 
be ercouraged by the commission, pe 
that the producer may hold his Dota, 
— and not turn them over to specy. 
ators. 





Sheep Inspectors for New York 

The last step in the enactment 9; 
the Wicks dog licensing bill. for the 
encouragement of sheep raising is the 
examination and appointment of jp. 
spectors on October 6. Inspectors call 
at farmhouses to ascertain if sheep 
have been either killed or worried py, 
dogs and adjust the damages. (Canqj. 
dates must be at least 25 years of 
age. The examinations will be held jn 
the principal eities of the state. The 
salary for the position will be &15) 
and expenses. Three inspectors are to 
be selected and appointed. 

The New York state agriculturg| 
society is encouraging farmers to 
raise sheep more extensively. One of 
the arguments which is being useg 
is that the sheep stock of the world has 
gone below the danger line sine 
Australia’s flocks have been depletej 
by drouth, the flocks in Europe have 
decreased and sheep raising in South 
America has been steadily giving way 


to the cattle industry. Natural pas. 
ture of New York can be supple. 
mented by the use of rye, and if 


seeded early, it may be possible to get 
considerable fall grazing from the 
fields and still raise a good crop of 
grain. Rape, oats and peas can be 
used to good advantage next spring 
and summer. 





Suffolk Co—Early potatoes, mostly 
Cobblers, are being harvested and 
hauled to loading stations at $1 p bu. 
Yields at 200 to 300 bus p acre are 
reported. As soon as_ the potatoes 
were out of the ground cauliflower 
was set, giving two crops. Wheat or 
rye will be sown on the ground this 
fall. A large number of trucks are 
being sold by Suffolk Co dealers for 
use at the camp.—[W. B. Tuthill. 

Tioga Co—Continued rainy weather 
helped the hay crop, which could not 
be cut at the usual time. New growth 
from the bottom has increased yields. 
Some fine crops of wheat and rve have 
been harvested. Farmers are rushed 
with work. Eggs are 47c p doz at 
shippers, corn $4 p 100 lbs, butter 4icp 
lb. The Bordens have taken possession 
of all the creameries they purchased, 
which amount to nearly all in this 
country.—[A. A. Drew. 


OHIO 


Ohio State Fair Coming 


The display exhibition of farm 
machinery and implements will sur- 
Pass any similar exhibition at Colum- 
bus heretofore. This prophecy is pos- 
sible, because of the large number of 
entries, more than ever, and the gen- 
eral nature of the entries. Many ex- 
hibitors who quit exhibition at 


Columbus are back again this year. 
Tractors especially will be features 
this year. Farm electric light and 


power systems will be unusual attrac- 
tions also. 

A new feature will be a cow testing 
association competitive exhibit. Any 
active cow testing association, which 
has completed a year’s work since 
August, 1916, is eligible to enter. Ten 
cows from seven different herds, and 
not more than two from any one herd, 
are the requirements. Cows may be 
registered or grades and should have 


a year’s record since August, 1916. 
The cows in each’ group will be 
judged on their conformation and 
Past season year’s milk and _ butter 
fat production. 

The old midway system has been 


abandoned and in its place there will 
be many high-class free _ entertain- 
ments. Miss Ruth Law, who made 4 
record flight from Chicago to New 
York, will give daily exhibitions. At 
night spectacular fireworks will be 


displayed. No Ohio farmer can afford 
to miss this wonderful exhibition 


which this year promises to eclipse all 
former efforts. 


Columbiana Co—Wheat is beits 
harvested. Crops are favorable. Ber- 
ries are very plentiful, but apple croP 
short. Corn and potatoes never looked 
better. Labor is scarce; can hardly 
get hands to do the harvesting. Was® 
$3 p day. 

Stark Co—Wheat and hay, with ex- 
ception of some early cut, were 2 
Oats is about all cut and 


fine shape. 
a good crop. Corn is from failure t? 
good. Not enough help and farmers 


will lessen rather than increase the 
acreage. 

Madison Co—Ww rheat was a good 
average crop, at 25c p bu and over P 
acre. Oats is good. Corn is makins 
splendid growth. Potatoes will be 4 
heavy yield, but threatened with rot 
in some fields. Pastures are 60° 


Eggs are 34c p doz, butter 30c p Ib. 
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| Your Grocer 


will bring a 
package of 


Grape-Nuts | 


A delicious, 
healthful food 
| and a pleas 
ing lesson in 
economy. 


| _“There’s a Reason” 


























ce 99 means that I stand ready 

30-50 to meet you half way on 
engine prices—sell direct from fac- 
to Immediate S: mi—save you $15 te 
$200 according to size. I make nothing but 
engines—Kerosene and Gasoline—2 to 22 H-P.— 
give you the benefit of 31 years continuous, 
practical, engine-building experience. Write 
for latest price list—all styles—Stationary, 
Portable and Saw-Rig. 










Wi 
“oi. ENGINES 








time-tried and time-tested—cut fuel cost 50 


Monsy A 
tee. Read my new illustrated book, “How To 
Judge Engines”, before you choose any engine. 
This is a book for the farm owner as wellas 
the shop expert. By return mail—FREE. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1803 Oakland Ave., 
1803 Empire Blidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburah. Pa. 


an 
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Agriculture and Preparedness 
Herbert Myrick 
A statement in definite terms of the relation of 


& redirected agriculture to national hfe, its safety, 
Strength and development. The —- out 


=, Production into @ science and 

= efficient and all-serving for all needs and 
concludes that armies and 

navies are but, before both, must be s 


ORANGE 








JUDD ANY 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








or -—-Whet— ——Corn—, —Oats— 
pot 

W917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Chicago .....006 220 1.52 46 
New York ..... 2.30 - 72% .58 
Boston . _ — 92 .53 
St Louis . - 2.22 159 57% .47 
Toledo .... 7 2.18\%1.56 61 - 
Minneapolis - 240 1.60 a) 





The dominant note in the grain 
markets was the drastic action of the 
government in taking over instant and 
complete control of wheat; together 
with realization that other cereals 
and food products are to follow. 
Speculative ‘trading in wheat was 
practically at a standstill; some clos- 
ing up of old contracts, with Sept at 
Chicago working down to the level of 
$2 p bu. This represented a decline 
and was brought about largely by 
liquidation of scattered holdings on 
the part of operators confronted with 
certitude of these remarkable changes 
just ahead. 

So far as cash wheat was concerned 
bids from millers were reduced, the 
market at times little more than 
nominal. The trade apparently be- 
lieved that a lower level of values 
than has prevailed recently is to be 
established. 

More than 100 representatives of 
grain exchanges and elevator systems 
met in Washington last week, con- 
ferring with government officials, ap- 
proving the general plan of operations 
as explained by the Washington 
authorities as “sound, workable and 
necessary, and in its general lines it 
appears to us as giving the most 
efficient and just plan of operation 
we can conceive.” 

A voluntary organization known as 
the United States Millers is being 
formed to enroll every flour manu- 
facturer with the view of working in 
hearty co-operation with Mr Hoover 
in the flour business. It is stated that 
wheat will be apportioned to millers 
by the Grain Corporation at prices to 
be fixed by the Garfield committee. 

Regarding the embargo against 
shipments of food products to north- 


ern neutrals, the latter are greatly 
disturbed. A Swiss mission has 
arrived at Washington to discuss 


economic conditions with Switzerland, 
that country greatly needing our food- 
stuffs. Holland is distressed, seeking 
a continuance of a supply of grain, 
and insisting that otherwise only 
economic ruin may be expected for 
that country; with an intimation that 
it may be eventually forced into the 
war on the side of the central powers. 
Holland actually complains that it 
has 500,000 more cattle (largely dairy 
animals) than wanted, with feed so 
scarce. 

In corn influences affecting values 
were varied. There was the easy pos- 
sibility of eventual government con- 
trol of crop distribution; also the 
more or less impressive talk of peace 
overtures exerted a temporary de- 
pressing influence. From the side of 
actual crop conditions the generally 
hopeful reports to traders from the 
interior, notably the corn belt, worked 
Slightly against the market. Govern- 
ment bulletins indicated that the 
growing crop was not developing with 
special rapidity, and some drouth 
conditions here and there. The weekly 
bulletin indicated that the crop is ear- 
ing well and filling nicely in Ohio 
and central Mississippi basins. The 
cash market was sharply lower inthe 
west, No 2 mixed $1.72 p bu, and at 
New York, dull around 1.90; standard 
oats 72@73c, rye nominally 1.85. In 
the west new corn, Dec delivery, sold 
down to 1.08, and Sept oats 52e. Clo- 
ver seed was quoted at Toledo around 
12.75 p bu, and timothy 3.00@4. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 

. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in & 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance ig usually secure Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

At New York, apples were in good 
demand. Fancy Duchess sold at $2.50 
@5 p bbl, ordinary sorts 2@3.50, 
green 50c@$1.75 p bskt, red 50c@ $2. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, the market moved 
along quietly with little change, de- 
mand light, prices easy. Choice mar- 
row beans sold at $14.75@15 p 100 Ibs, 
pea beans 14@15.25, medium 14.05@ 
14.25, red kidney 12.25@12.50, white 
kidney 14.25@14.50, Imperial 12@ 
12.50, Chilian green peas 9.50@10, 
black eye 8.25@S.75, green splits 
10.50 @ 16. 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals were moder- 
ate, more of the trade was diverted to 
storage stock. Extra fresh eggs strong, 
prices steady at 42@43c p doz, extra 
firsts 40@41c, storage stock 37@37\4c, 
very fcy nearby white 52@54c, brown 
44 @ 48c. 

Fresh Fruits 
At New York, fresh fruits have con- 
tinued in fairly liberal supply. Trad- 





ing in peaches was slow, market weak 
and slightly lower with Del and Md 
at $1@2 p 6-bskt carrier, Va and W 
Va 2@3, N J ey Pa 1@2, Mo 
2.50@3.50, enn 1.50@2.50, Ark 1@2.50. 
Nearby pears sold at 1@2 p bskt, 
southern plums 75c@1.50 p_ 6-bskt 
carrier, N J blackberries 10@14c p qt, 
raspberries 4@l4c p pt, nearby 
huckleberries 12@16c p qt, Del and 
Md muskmelons 1@1.25 p cra, _ fcy 
watermelons 325 @400 p car. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, supplies lighter, trade 
fair, prices firm. No 1 timothy sold 
at $22.50@23 p ton, No 2 20@ 20.50, 
shipping 13@15, mixed clover 20@21, 
rye straw 13@15. 


Onions 


Growers here will ask about $1.25 
Pp bu for onions, quality promises 
good, area three-quarters of a full 
normal, estimated yield 400 bus p 
acre.—[C. E. W., Kenton, O. 

Onions badly blighted, due to wet 
weather followed by high tempera- 
tures. I estimate acreage a little less 
than last year and onions. rather 
small, running perhaps 4(4) bus to the 
acre. No prices named yet.—[L. W. 
E., Oneida County, N Y. 

At New York, trading in onions 
was less active, market slightly 
weaker. Orange Co _ supplies sold 
lower at $1.75 p 100-lb bag, Tex yel- 
low 50c@1.50 p buy N J -1@1.50 p 
bskt, L I 8@3.50 p bbl, Ct valley 2.25 
@2.50 p 100 Ibs, eastern shore 75c@1 
P bskt. 

Vegetables 


At New York, N J wax beans sold 
at 60c @$1.25 p bskt, green 50c@ $1.50, 
near-by beets $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots $1@1.25, corn 50c@$1.50 p 100 
ears,cucumbers 50c@S$1 p bskt, pickles 
$1.50@2.30 p bbl, N Y_ cauliflower 
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$2.50@8.50 p standard cra, celery $2 
@4,.N J cabbage 50c@$1 p bbl, ege- 
plant $1@1.50 p berry cra, lettuce 25c 
@$1.25 p cra, lima beans $1@1.50 p 
bskt, N J peppers $1@1.25 p bbl, west- 
ern N Y peas 50c@$1.50 p bskt, ro- 
maine 50c@$1.25 p cra, spinach Tic @ 
$1.50 p bskt, white squash 7T5c@$1 p 
bl, rutabaga 7T5c@$1, Del and Md to- 
matoes 25@50c p 3-bskt cra. 
Poultry 

At New York, market firm on live 
fowls at 24l4c p lb, old roosters lc, 
ducks 1Sc, geese ldc. Receipts of 
dressed poultry were light, market 
unchanged with dry-picked fowls at 
251%4@25c p Ib, iced 24@24%ec, L I 
ducklings 22c, turkeys 21@22c,. chick- 
ens 26@30c, nearby broilers 34@35c, 
frozen fowls 24144 @25c. 

Potatoes 

The daily newspapers state a proba- 
bility that a large number of Ameri- 
can harvest hands will be sent over 
into Can to aid in saving crops there; 
Similarly, Canadians to come over in- 
to Me to help in the potato harvest. 

At New York, demand and market 
weaker, prices slightly lower with L I 
selling at S3.50@4 p bbl, N J, Del and 
Md 8@3.75, southern stock 2@3.50, 
N C sweet potatoes 4@7, red 3@5. 


Coming Events 
Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reachea this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town 
ship interest Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible 
N_ Y state potato asen, summer meeting, Kasoag. 
Oswego county, N Y, Aug 25 
Ninth annual convention Southern commercial congress, 
New York city, 


National dairy show, Columbus, 0 Oct 18-27 
American pomological society, Bostor Oct 31-Nov 4 
Assn of agri col and stations, Washington, D C, 
Nov 14-16 
W Ya state grange, Parkersburg, W Va, Dee 5 
Pa state grange, Williamsport, Pa, Dec 11-13 
O state grange, Dayton, O, Dec 11-13 
N Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, Feb 5-8 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THH ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “‘TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rato, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
Patents procured through me. Four books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention. Advice free. RB, B. OWEN, 
94 Owen, Building, Washington, D C. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 








8S C W LEGHORN COCKERELS, March hatched, 
from 200-230 egg hens, $2 each; three for $5. 
BOONTONAIR EGG FARM, Boonton, N J 


FORTY-FIVE S C WHITE LEGHORN HENS. bret 
to lay stock. Booklet upon request. Address GEORGE 
A. KASTNER, Hammond, N Y. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the snipping or 
eggs by our afivertisers and the hatching of samo by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of cggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and ogg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


DOGS 
THOROUGHBRED English Beadle pups, eligible to 
registry. CHARLES ; . 

















PAINTER, West Newton, Pa. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES from high class registered 
stock, GILBERT VAN SAYRE, Barnesville, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








KODAKERS GET ACQUAINTED. Films developed 
5e roll; packs 20c; 2A prints 3c; 3A and postals 4c; 
8x 10 enlargements in professional mount 60c. Send 
for price list. WEST ENGLEWOOD PHOTO FIN- 
ISHING CO, West Englewood, N J. 


FALSE TEETH WANTED; in any condition, high- 
est prices paid. Mail them now. We hold tecth five 
days for your acceptance of offer. TROJAN REFIN- 
ERS, Dept A, 408 Times Building, Troy, N Y. 

150 ENVELOPES, 150 LETTER-HEADS, size 6x9'% 
inches, printed and mailed for $1; samples free. SUN 
CO, East Worcester, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











WISSET RYB, WINTER—Choice selected seed, no 
weeds, crop averaged 30 bushels, straw 5 feet, stools 
freely, 2 to 5 bearing stalks per plant, less seed per 
acre, yields heavily. Supply limited; $2.95 bushel, 
bags included. WISSET FARMS, Wilbraham, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Also raspberry. blackberry 
plants, fruit trees. Catalo free, HARRY UL. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CELBRY for field, $1 1000, $8.50 10,000. J. C. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pe. 


IcB S RYE FOR SALD in any quantity. 
SAMUEL DEUEL. Pine Plains, N Y. 














LIVE STOCK 
FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull calf, six months 
old, sired by one of the best butter-bred bulls in the 
world, For particulars, address WM P. MIX, Val- 
mont Farm, Schoharie, N Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 
PATCHWORK—Send dime ‘fo Household package 


bright new calicoes, PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full information about open 
ings, how to prepare, etc, fre« Write immediately 
oo Booklet CG822, EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
4 








WANTED--Two teamsters for private place, first 





elass living and working conditions. Good wages and 
permanent position for sober, reliable men, 
( » 


iRINDROD, Cold Spring, Putnam Co, N ¥ 
THOUSANDS U. 8S. GOVERNMENT JOSS now 
open to farmers—men and women; $65 to $150 month, 
Vacations. Common education sufficient Write im- 
mediately for list positions open. FRANKLIN 1N- 
- : N. } 








STITUTE, Dept F40, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—Farmer and wife take charge 40 acres, 
Fine surroundings. Permanent position right man. 


t 
Will investigate references ALBERT OLIVER, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New Yo! 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


MANAGER WANTS POSITION on up-to-date farm, 
Experienced In dairying and beef farming, farm ma- 
ehinery. Capable of taking full charge and produc- 





results. Agricultural graduate Reference from 
present employer. Married, American, temperate, re- 
liable. BOX 86, Proctorsville, Vt. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE, man or woman ambitious 


enourh to make living expenses during spare hours 
without interfering with regular occupation Write 
P KELLY, 25 N 2d St, Minneapolis, Minn, for 






immediate we 








WANTED—Agents to look afier the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or 
part time. Liberal commission and a permanent 
position, When writing, send names of two or three 
business or professional men for reference. Address 
Agency Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N Y. 











$1500 DOWN SECURES 400-acre farm, 15 cows, 
pair horses, crops and calves, hogs, poultry, wagons, 
carts, buggy. harnesses, farming tools and machinery, 
including cream separator. Only half mile to village, 
2% miles to depot; 60-cow wire-fenced spring-fed pas- 
ture, fruit and estimated wood enough marketed to 
more than pay for farm; 9-room house with tele- 
phoue; barn for 22 cows; tenant house and barn. 
Owner, anxious to retire to a sma!l farm immediately. 
makes price for all only $5500, with $1500 down and 
easy terms. Details Page 7, ‘‘Strout’s Summer Cata 
log.”” Write today for your free copy. E. A. STROUT 


FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau St, New’ 


York, 


THIS LITTLE FARM IN VIRGINIA is an ideal 
pouliry and fruit proposition; located in fine commu 
nity at railroad station and general store, in beau 
tiful Shenondoah valley; 2 miles from good town; mod 
ern five-room bungalow, nicely furnished; price $1250, 
easy terms. Send for magazine and list of farms 
from $500 up. F. H. LaBAUME, Agrl Agt N & W 
tailway, 346 N & W Building, Roanoke, Va. 








306 ACRES, % river flat, balance rolling pasture, 
“% mile river frontage, three-milo frontage on mac- 
adam, 2 basement barns, conerete stables for 100 
cattle, silo, garage, ete; fine house, running water, 
and gas at house and barn, Just over city line; can 
be subdivided into small farms et big profit. Price 
$110 per acre; take back good mortgage. ROSE, 
Trust Bldg, Binghamton, N Y. 


EXPERIENCED FARMER with wife and daughter 
would like to rent a farm on shares: prefer farm in 
New York, Pa or Ohio; understand farm work thor- 
oughly. LEWIS HINKLY, Lewisburg, W Va. 


WOULD YOU SELI, YOUR FARM if you get your 
rice? Sell direct. No commissions. Particulars 
free, CHAS RENICH, G45, Woodstock, 1 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS tion. Female lambs will be sold to 
. ; members only, to encourage breeding 
-ATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS pon a large scale. Peach growers in 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO eastern and southern § Pennsylvania 
Ver 100 Ibs sold early varieties at good figures; 


Carman and Belle of Georgia are 
Southern Penn- 





-—-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—, — Sheep — 


1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 ‘ : 
$8.00 ripening splendidly. 








Chicago ..6+++$14.90 $11.00 $19.00 $10.90 $11 10 : : 
St Paul ..... 13.00 10.00 18.00 10.00 50 7.50 sylvania orchardists report normal 
New York «+. 14.75 10.40 18.25 10.75 10.00 7.50 P = 
Buffalo .sccese 13.75 10.60 19.25 11 10 11.00 8.00 yi lds of peaches. 
Pittsburgh ee 14.30 10.50 19.25 11.05 11.00 7.25 aanees — 
Kansas City .. 14.60 10.75 18.85 10.60 11.00 8.00 Notes from Keystone State — The 
r gees registration of State Highway Com- 
> CE > ma : - . — 
At New York, the cattle rket missioner Black was a genuine sur- 


opened active, steers generally 25¢ prise. Charles E. Carothers has been 
higher, choice heavy steers 5) @oUVc given charge of the inquiry into milk 
higher, bulls 15@25¢ higher, bologna production in Pa, N J, Del and Md. 
cows steady to strong, others higher. Early estimates place the 1917 to- 
Later in the week choice steers ruled bacco crop in Pa about 10 million lbs 
steady, others less active and 15@25c above that of last year. Eight curb 
lower, bulls and cows steady. Market markets have _been established in 
closed 10@15e lower on stcers, cows Allentewn. J. W. Bruckart of Lan- 
and bulls unchanged. Selling range caster Co expects 3000 bus of peaches 
for week was: Steers $7.10@14.75 p from his SUO five-year-old trees. Po- 
100 lbs, oxen and stags 7% 12.10, bulls tato growers of lower Montgomery Co 
6410.10, cows 4.2549, “tail-ends” 4, claim that blight has heavily affected 
Calves active and higher early in the the crop. 

week, ruled tirm and higher later, Watching Feeding Stuffs — On ac- 
closed full steady. Veals sold during count of the high prices of all classes 
the week at 18@17, culls 10@15, of feeding stuffs, every possible sub- 
grassers and skim milk calves S@ stitute is being used and manufac- 
10.50, western calves 11.50, yearlings turers are availing themselves of 
6650, various by - products. 

Sheep opened firm, ruled strong to Increasing Wheat Acreage — Plans 
higher later in week, closing steady. are considered at the agri dept to in- 
Lambs opened $1 higher, later with crease the acreage for wheat and 
limited arrivals again advanced 2c, otpoer cereals. There will also be sug- 
closed firm, restions made as to suitable locations 





Sheep sold during week 
at 5.254 10 p 100 Ibs, a few 10.50, culls jin the counties where goats may be 
15.0, lambs 144 1%, culls 10@ 18, pastured for the clearing of the land 


Hogs opened We higher, later in of noxious weeds, and thus preparing 
Pa hogs, light to fairly heavy weights, 
Ibs, pigs 16@16.25, roughs 16. At Cleveland, O, best cmy butter 


week prices again advanced 25c. Mar- tp, for grazing facilities. 
ket closed unevenly higher. N Y and — = 
sold at the close at $17.75@ 18.25 p 100 Country Produce Markets 

. —_ aetre: sold at 42%, @43c p lb, cheese 25@ 26c, 
The Horse Market fresh eggs Sic, live fowls 22@23¢c, 


Business was very quiet at the auc- spring chickens 28@29c, new apples 
tion stables last week, prices gener- S23 p bu, blueberries 1.50 p 10-lb 
ally steady. Good seasoned workers bskt, peaches 3@4 p 6-bskt carrier, 
are the only sort wanted, hair tO plums 1.754@2.75 p bx, home-grown 
good heavy drafters almost nominal cabbages 445 p 100 head, nearby 


at $2756 300 ea, chunks 175@250, or- onions 1.2541.35 p bu, potatoes 1.75 

dinary to good second-hand, gener: ul p bu, hay 18@18.50 p ton, standard 

purpose horses 750 150, old and infe- middlings 45, wheat bran 40.75. 

rior horses at lower figures. At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy butter sold 
At Pittsburgh, Pa, 140 cars of cattle at 38q@3S%e p lb, cheese 2@ 2614, 





were received, fat kinds remained fresh eggs 38@39e, live hens 20@ 2c 
steady, plain grades slow and lower. p lb, dressed fowls 28@30c, potatoes 


Prime steers sold up to $12.75 p 100) S444.50 p bbl, new cabbages 1.40@ 
Ibs. Twenty double cars of hoes were 1.540, onions 2.504 3 p 100-lb sk, green 


received, market higher on all grades. corn 242.25 p bu, new apples 5@ 6.50 
Heavy Yorkers sold at 400 19.50, p bbl, peaches 2.50@3.75, blueberries 
light Yorkers 174 17.0, pis 16@ 1L254@2 pu bskt, timothy 18.25@18.75 
16.50, Twelve double cars of sheep p ton, midlings 50@52, coarse bran 
were received, market strong Sheep 454 46. 

sold at S@11, lambs 16@18, and 1300 At Philadelphia, Pa, fey cmy butter 


calves 10@ 15, sold at 45@ 46e p Ib, cheese 24@24 4c, 

At Buffalo, N Y, cattle receipts (ges 11.70 p 30-doz cs, live fowls 234 
amounted to 4500, market was steady Ute p Ib, dressed 2516 @26c, marrow 
on best grades, othe rs ba p 1) Ibs be ans S.25@S8.30 p 100 Ibs, apples 1@ 


lower, Receipts of hogs amounted to 1.75 p bu, potatoes S8.500@4.25 p bbl, 
Mw) market Ld We hiehes, medium N J onions 75c@1 p 5-bu bskt, bran 
and heavies S$19.25@1940, pigs 16@ 41 p ton, timothy 20.50@ 21, 

1.4“) Sheep and lamb receipts were At Columbus, O, best cmy butter 


1200, market lower, best t lamb: 16.0. gold at 4d4e p Ib, cheese 28e, eggs 35e 


p doz, potatocs $1@1.10 p bu, onions 
PENNS SY LV ANIA 


1.25, cabbages 1 p 100 Ibs, dry pea 
beans 10@ 10.50 p bu, apples }0c@2 p 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


bu, hay 14415 p ton, bran 41, best 
flour 15.60 p bbl, live fowls OG 2le 


O, D, Bip PENNSYLVANIA p Ib, tomatoes 2@2.25 p bu, peaches 

Mayor Smith of Philadelphia has 275@38, Damson plums 35.25, sweet 
become an advocate of farmers’ curb corn 156@20c p doz ears. 

markets. Lieut-Gov MeClain of Lan- At Albany, N Y, best emy butter 


eges 43@44¢ p 


caster points out the success of such” sold at 40@41e p Ib, 
p bu, dressed 


marketing. Ey selling direct to the doz, potatoes $1,254 
consumer, fresh goods are obtainable fowls 2144@28e¢ p Ib, steers 11.50@ 
below regular retail prices. Easton, {4.55 Pp 14%) Ibs, hay Walt P. ton, 
Sunbury, Williamsport and Allentown) bran 38@ 39.50, corn me: Ul 245 @ 2.50 p 


» 


passed ordinances encouraging the 100 Ibs, cabbages 3.75 @4, beets 1.10 
farmers. About 75 Tioga county farm- 7150 p 100 behs, lettuce 1.25@1.50 p 
ers formed asheep raising organiza- bbl, tomatoes THe@1.25 p bu. 

















Cordial Welcome at Old Reliable American Agriculturist’s Building 


\ cordial welcome is extended to all of our readers to make Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s building their headquarters while attending the Ohio 
state fair Our latehstring is always out, and we want you to come and 
make use of everything we have. It is vours, free of cost, without 
even the asking \ free check room is provided with attendants in 
charge, for luncheons, umbrellas, parasols, packages, ete. Numerous 
chairs and tables are also under the broad piazzas where you may sit, 


friends and neighbors. Thousands hereto- 
fore have made use of these accommodations, and the editors of the 
Old Reliable want each and every reader, as well as their friends, more 
than ever to make use of these Prof Cc. W. Burkett, editor of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, also representatives of the circulation department, will 
be present during the week to meet and greet our friends and _  sub- 
scribers, The building is located very near the center of the grounds, 
near the agricultural building, and is just a few steps from where the 
vast display of machinery will be exhibited. 


or lunch, or visit with yo 


~ : a 5 "2 es 6 


Pep + tS 


American Agriculturist, August 25, 1917 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. 42% 40 44 
1916. . 3214 31 3114 
1915. : 27% 26 26 
1914. . 31 30 30 
Butter 
At New York, trading in butter was 
recently active, supply , moderate, 


prices fractionally better. Fancy cmy 
butter sold at 41144 @42\c p lb, extra 
41@41\%c N Y state dairy 20% @ dle, 
renovated 38@3%e, ladles 35@354c, 
packing stock 33% @34i«c. 

At Utica, N Y, butter market was 
stronger at 40@4lc p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, the market was firm 
in best grades of colored flats at 23% 
@24e p 1b, twins 23% @23'c, single 
daisies 24144@24%c, Wis whole milk 
twins 2214 @23\%c, Young America 25 
@ 254bC, N Y state skim milk flats 
16% @171 

At U wt 'N Y, the prices of cheese 
were unchanged, the ruling quotation 
being 2214c p lb. The tone of the 
market continued firm. Considerable 
milk has been diverted from the 
cheese factories to the shipping sta- 
tions, because of the higher prices 
paid by the latter. Several factories 
were forced to close, thus lessening 
the make of cheese. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, there is a slight sur- 
plus, which is credited to the reduced 
demand caused by the increase in re- 
tail price. On some railroads the sur- 
plus is large, causing considerable 
concern. The situation is troubling 
some of the dealers who see in the in- 
crease an effect of the raise in rate 
to the producer. As a surplus under 
present conditions quickly eats into 
accumulated profits they are looking 
forward with foreboding to the period 
when contracts will be made. With 
demand falling off and supply increas- 
ing, they say they do not know where 
they are coming out. On one road 
more butter and cheese are being made 
from surplus milk than is usually the 
ease in March and April. Ordinarily 
at this season of the year, every avail- 
able drop is being shipped to the city. 
The dairymen’s league rates for grade 
B (barn score 55) to the producer in 
the first league zone are $2.55 p 100 
Ibs for 3% milk, 2.76 or 5.86c p qt for 
3.6% and 2.90 for. 4%. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending August 
17 were as follows: 





Railroad Milk Cream 
| eee vanienwene 43,910 3,785 
Susquehanna ,........ 4,250 20 
WeSt GROTS cccccccese 13,23 1,876 
Lackawanna ......es- O7,950 2.675 


N YC (long haul) ...146,842 5,03¢ 


eres 





Ontario ail 4,147 
Lehigh valley See 1,820 
New Haven .cccccsce 2198 35 
Pennsylvania ......... 28,910 335 
Other sources ........ 17,3825 275 

Totals .....00022+--404,383 19,901 


Owing to a duplication of account- 
ing in connection with the N Y cen- 
tral long and short haul, since the 
inclusion of the Rutland milk in the 
long haul figures, the report of milk 
receipts this summer has been 
greater than it should have been. One 
of the mysteries of the business this 
summer has been the reports of large 
receipts when the market apparently 
was not calling for anything like the 
amount reported. It-is explained by 
the fact that the Rutland milk has 
been included in two reports. In July 
there was a total duplication of 121,- 
183 cans, or an average of about 27,- 
000 cans a week. This should be de- 
ducted from the total for July. 





Subscribers Are Invited during their 
visit to the Ohio state fair at Colum- 
bus, Aug 27-31, to make our head- 
quarters their headquarters. Hunt up 
American Agriculturist’s stand and re- 
member that we are willing to check 
your parcels free and do everything 
we can to make your visit to the fair 
enjoyable. Remember that the sub- 
scription department of the Old Re- 
liable extends the glad hand during 
fair week. 


Two new assistant secretaries of 
agriculture have been appointed, Dr 
ftaymond A, Pearson and Clarence 
Ousley, to help the secretary, Dr 
David M. Houston, in directing the 
activities of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. The new secre- 
taries, provided for in the emergency 
agricultural bill recently passed, are 
in addition to Carl Vrooman, who has 
served as assistant secretary’ since 
July, 1915. Both Dr Pearson and Mr 
Ousley are well known in their par- 
ticular fields; Dr Pearson as president 
of the Iowa state. college and Mr 
Ousley as director of extension work in 
Texas. Both have been at work in 
the department for a number of weeks 
as assistants to the secretary. The 
great amount of extra work and the 
general speeding up of the depart- 
ment’s activities have made extra ad- 





ministrative assistance more necessary 
than before. Dr Pearson was assistant 
chief of the dairy division some 15 
years ago, and spent ‘seven years in 
the department. He is_ thorough) y 
familiar with the big institution ang 
-will have to do primarily with demon. 
stration work. Mr Ousley has been 
editorial writer and managing edit or 
of several weekly and daily papers jn 
Texas, and was founder of the Ft 
Worth Record. He will have general 
supervision of the publication and jn. 
formation work of the department. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY Co. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


Tom Barron, S. 3. C. W. Leghorn 


The world’s champion layer. Ba 
and eggs. Book 2 -. Get ad money 
making stock. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. N. y, 


Chicks Hatched %.4°"Snos®°§; 2 
hundred. Breeders, 8. C. White and Black Legh ag 


Anconas, $1 each and up. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, WN. J, 


























whi 
Special Sale $25" ean “100's'o we 


horn hens $175. Aprit “hatened orn cock 2 
Guinea pigs, breeders, pr. "Gin + = ” 
SELEMRSVILLE. PA, 


H. A. SOUDER 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


I can offer limited number 10 to 16 weeks old pullets 
and yearling hens. Extra well bred; shipped on 
approval. SPRINGDALE FARM, Rummerfield, Pa, 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS 
AND DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, BR 33, Phoenixville, Pa, 











SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping ot 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of san by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Draft Horse 
Judging Contest 


New York State Fair, Sept. 10, 1917 


$300.00 in prizes, for young men of N. Y. state, No 
entrance fees Get your boys interested in this contest. 
Send for circular to 


E. S. Akin, Pres. N. Y. Draft Horse —_ Chit 
604 Walnut Avenue, Syracuse, New York 


F S ] A Yearling Black 
or AIC Percheron Stallion 
registered in the Percheron Society of America. 
Born June 2, 1916. The sire of this stallion is 
2100-pound four-year-old, and the dam is a 2000- 
pound mare. For price and description, write to 
FRED A. BLEWER 
Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 























ported Percheron 


stallion Mprifique, , 
or Sale Rei 
18a with two im- 
mares. 


Clifford L. Miller, 


Shetland Ponies 


200 head to select from. Sportal prices on colts for 
August and September. Dept. D., The Shadyside 
Farms, North Benton, Ohio. 


Cheneas New York 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable pr 
the registered Jersey bull Bella’s Golden Ki 
146825, dropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great : 
son of Gamboge Knight, the greatest butter bul! : 
ever imported. His dam is a tested cow : 
— P-e and teats. This bull is well grov 
an it in every way. Write quick for pr 
and full particulars. . 


W. L. FRY, Matiager, - - 


HEIFER CALVES 


A few choice _—! calves sired by Homestead 




















PAOLI, PA 











Superb Triumph ; average records of dam and sire’s 
dam 595.65 Ibs. milk. 29.69 Ibe. butter in seven days: 
2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.3 Ibs. butter in days 


His sire is a half brother of the $25,000 bull 1 his 
dam is a half sister to Homestead Jr De ko!, te 
great grandsire of the new world’s champion 

Dams of calves are from Paladin Burke and Admiral 
Gelsche Hamilton, with large official records. |'rices 
range from $125 to $200 each. 
BRADLEY FULLER, - - UTIcA, N. ¥. 


$200--BU Y S--$200 


Antrim Pride Sir Wietske 


born February 8, 1917. Beautifully marked and § 
superior individual. Sire is Finderne Pride J: ae 
Korndyke, son of Finderne nee Johanna Rue, °°. 
pounds butter in seven days, 1470.59 in a year. — 
is a 14.83-pound junior two- — -old. Seven nea 
dams average 23.11. if you want @ bull that will be 
a credit to your herd, DO NOT W. ” 
o L. AMOS, Antrim Farms, SYRACUSE, N. 


BULL FOR LIGHT sen 
Eight months old bull out of A. BR. 
white oe ’ OX 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Bast River 


Grade Holsteins te or sale 


100 Fall Cows ™*y,22¢ s903,uiz, 4 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer C» ives. 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 
Bell *phone 14F 5 Cortland, N. Y. 





aod McGraw 43 F2 

















M. AFLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


7g Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$20 each in lots of 2 carloads 
high grade cows, fresh or close 
springers. ‘2 carloads yearling and 
2-year-old heifers. carload 
shoice young registered cows. 1 
registered heifers not 
bred. — Registered bulls of all ages, 
from $25 up. 2 % heifer calves 
and registered bull calf for $75. 
20 registered heifer calves priced 
Situated in the very heart of the Holstein 
witry Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 

1% Main St., ’Phone 1547 Farm 13-F-2 
Ww. ELLIS, JB., . COBTLAND, N. Y. 













Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


high class cows due in July and 
 Carload August. Every one a good o 
i 80 extra fine 2-year-old heifers, due this. fall and 
winter with Ist calf. 
gistered stock also for sale. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


'$125 Holstein Bull 


= Born October 29,1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 

: th highest year record son of the great King 
: of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs, at 3 years 
ao excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
: tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

> £. H. KNAPP & SON, - FPABIUS, N. Y. 
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Holstein Feifere| 


= Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 

= | Some sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. = 

= butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 

> W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“MMM 10 


Gude Blalstcins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
» Ib. dam Iso og calves. 
. & BANKS & SON New Berlin, N. Y. 


15 Two and one-half years old 


Grade Holstein Heifers 
6 GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half yearsold = 


aetna iad baa 


PI 








Idleaze 
Farm 











E, J. BOWDISH, 


Grade H sletole foie 


Orders taken for a@ limited number for September, 
October and November delivery. 


R. C, FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 


Pa 
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Bull Calves 


: Registered Holstein Bull Calves — 
Two months old $50.00 each 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., lee : 
Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 
REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 


Dr 


















Country Life Farm. 


offers pure-bred Holstein bull calf, born in October, 
Lie fe is a half-brother to Ormsby Jane King, 
be "320, 000 bull. His dam has a record of over 
pounds butter in seven days. 
straight calf, about evenly marked. 
chance to get a half-brother to the $20,000 bull 
for $100, crated f. o. Db, cars here, with all papers. 


.H, basesnstn West Winfield, N. Y. 


This is a nice, 
Here is your 


~% 


_ 
= 
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Holstein Bull Calves 


ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad, a son of 
King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and K. P. 

: Lady, whe made 31 pounds butter in a week as = 
a tour-year-old, Dam of calf made over 24 pounds 

: in a week from three-quarters of her udder. 

=: ONE sired by @ 33-pound son of Pontiac Korn- 

= dyke; dama - - on ae of a 28-pound cow 
F. C. BERNI - WCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


HAL nent min TALULA ™ uae wer 


| HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 












Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 











SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For high-grade calves 
either sex express paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 
high grade and 12 regis- 
tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old; 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls. 


JOHN C. BRAGAN, ~~ TUILLY, N.Y. 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 


300 head to select from. You are invited to see them. 
Fr h cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 

Sept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. All large, fine individuals and 
heavy milkers. If you want one cow, or several car- 
lc » it will pay you to visit 

SPRINGDALE FARMS 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Props., Cortland, N. Y. 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave, Tel. 116 or 1476M 


BUY A BULL WITH A_PROVEN sine 


anderkamp Farms +s 


son of 
KING SEGIS is the only Holstein Bull at 5 years of age 
th. Seve a 30-lb. Jr. 3yr. cid and a 21-Ib. yearling daughter. 
A as now—at a years of age—2i A. R. O. daugh- 
ters; a junior 4-year-old with 33.85 Ibs.; a 2-year- 
old with 28.55 Ibs., and a yearling with 22. 14 Ibs. 
sen HAVE TWO OF HIS BULL CALVES LEFT 
/R SALE that will be ready for service in two or 
three months. Write us for descriptions and_prices. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually and Free from Disease 


F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


site Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korn orndyke Pevensie wig 
= Kol. No. 128673. »- he “< 1916. 
5 lbs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good 


FRANK MURRAY, + WEST WINFILD, N. ¥. 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS ¥°%& 
SALE 
% Holstein heifer calves. 1 carload of high grade 
cows, close springers; large, fine individuals and heavy 
milkers. 1 carload of choice yearlings, being bred to 
a 24-lb. bull. Have also 2 year old helfers. 
BVAN DAVIS, JE., - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Bull born December 13, 1916. Sir Colantha 
Sir Aaggie Hartog, a double grandso nof Colantha Johan- 
na Lad, dam an 18-lb. 32-year-old daughter of King Pon- 
ed Bon Lilith. Price $100, Write for pedigree ang. de- 
scription, A.W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, 
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High Grade Holsteins | 


October and November cows, nicely = 
marked, young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine = 
heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at right prices; 
also registered bulls. BR D 3, P a. A Lg 12 Truxton. 
J, A. LONERGAN, - i, He Ys 
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HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-Ib. two- 
year-old, largely white. Average record of sire’s dam 
and granddam 36 Jbs. 4% fat for the year, Send for 
photos and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown 
Bros., Canton, St. Lewrence County, N. Y. 








Brooklawn Farms 


GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale a few choice bull calves by Belsire 
18645, one of the best individual bulls of the breed 
and a sire of producers. Descriptions and prices 
gladly sent on request. 

BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N, J. 
D. H. McAlpin, Owner A, E. Wright, nui 




















Registered young Guernsey bulls, with May,Rose Blood. 
M, J. GRIMES & BRO., CATAWISSA, PENN, 


Cloverda 
Ayrshires 2, 2,8; 


with good teats and udders. Send for prices, 
SOVeneaaS POULTRY FARM 
F.J. DeH Corttand, N. Y. 





Cows, Heifers and 
Heifer calves. No 
males for sale at 





Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes, 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, ROYERSFORD, PA. 


1J 


SWINE BREEDERS 





Breed B Berkshires They Pay 
Economize on corn. You can produce market toppers chiefly on inexpensive feeds, Write 
to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, “Berkshire Hogs.” Address 


American Berkshire 


30 E. Monroe St. 
Springtield. lil. 


Association * 





Berkshire Gilts 











Bred to our grand champion boars. Also spring 
pigs, either sex, by champion sons of Lord 
Premier's Successor. 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


| : 
Berkshires 


of Size and Quality 


The boar Majestic Mammoth 22950( 
Ibs. at 7 months of age, wag bred ar 
by us. When you want the best and want 
big, write to 

C. H, Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, 








SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke's Bacon Sth 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 
farrow. 


TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Superbus’ Lad 


205540 - - 
brother to Grand Leader, champion Berkshire boar 
of the world, his dam by Masterpiece. F< 
Offspring write 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 
G, SMITH & SONS, INC., PROPS,, Seelyvill 





PENSHURST 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice spring pigs, with size and quality, from 
large litters. Prices low. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


r ~ ~ . 
Young Boars for Fall Service 
We have for sale several young boars ready for 
service this fall by “such well-known sires as 
SDPNSATIONAL LONGFELLOW, No. 175850 
BARON 0° DELCHBESTER, No. 186492 
DELCHESTER MAJESTIC BARON, No 
These sires combine the blood of the best there 
is in Berkshires, 
DELCHESTER FARMS, - EDGEMONT. PA. 
Correspondence given Thus W. Clark, 
prompt attention Manager 


209980 





BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering for sale boar pigs of May farrow 
sired by Rival’s Majestic Boy, from litters of ten 
to fourteen. They are growthy and are guaran- 
teed to please. Price $20 each Also a few 
boars, ready for service, at farmers’ prices. 

BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 





Large Berkshires at 


Highwood 


I vt from N. R. Field, Newman, Ga.: ‘The 
Sow  eatived safely and is a le eauts The whole 
neighborhood hag admired her Visitors always 
wv me here We enjoy answering questlo 
almost as well as selllug Berkshires. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N, 
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‘BERKSHIRES | 


Rich in the blood of 


Lord Premier’s Successor 
Spring pigs $15.00 
FRANK DYKES, JR Columbus, N. J. 


“MANALI 
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HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 
farrowed May 18, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Maste: 
piece, Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock 


Write for prices. 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hampshires 
Pics any age, bred 
gilts for fall farrow. 
Free cireular. Regia- 
tered Guernsey bulls 
Locuet Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lance. County, Penn 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Duroes 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants, 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Russ, Co., O. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Sides breeder a a, the state f’edistced stock for sale. 
AMUEL JOH sox 10 VILMINGTON, O. 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, vot 


akin, at right —-7 
HOMB FABM, : CENTER VALLBY, PA. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock, Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL ROYCE, R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Both sexes. Eight and ten weeks old. Prices right. 
ORCHARD FARM, - BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


the best 











Reduce your phosphate bills, 
enrich your soil, solve your 
labor problem, increage vour 
profits. Free Book tells about 
“bigger litter’’ pigs. 


ba) these 


375 |bs.in 
9 months. 


Antnur J.Couims & 
Moorestown.W.J 








Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 


qhe farm where they are better than the average of the 
No stock for sale. Watch this space for future 
+ --eI, MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N ¥ 


Jersey Bull Calves 


“es se 
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Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and large 
producers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 
reasonable, 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 





Nine head regis- 
tered’Kerrvy cattle, 
or a e l bull, 8 females, 
- under 7 years; 


few choles. Tegis- 
wy 5 French Canadians. Address .F E. ENS 


100 O. I. C. AND CHESTER | 
WHITE PIGS FOR SAL 


Brood sows and service boars at reasonable rrices. Write | 


your wants. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM, CORTLAND NEW YORK 





ee 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 


Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. | 


: Buy Big Type Poland Chinas 
Listen, Hear Ye se ore ere rand creas 
weeks old. Sire, Big Joe 3d, No. 255177. Dam, Big Lucy 
B 3d, No.- 587880, $10 each if sold before August 20th. 
Order quick. G, 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 








TYPE POLAND- 
CHINAS. Spring and fall 
or a e pigs. Also a few bred 
sows. Prices right. 


GEORGE SPRAGUE. Boute 2. GRAFTON, OHIO 





1, GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Registered Red Polled Cattle 
Seven choice females three menths to five years. Special 
price on the lot or will sell single. 

BP. STEWART ESPYVILLE, PA 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 








WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
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Dorsets ail 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 


also 


Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 
‘a I ‘A LUO 
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Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





‘| The Fillmore Farms 


are Offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
We have some very choice yearlings of both sexes for 
sale All registered stock, ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, 
“Three Bridge Farm,”’ Chili Station, N Y. 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet and Delaine sheep, 
yearling rams and ram Jambs for sale. 
W. H. PRESTON - SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent = no capital invested. Every branch of 
the vastness tou ght in five weeks. Write today for free 
pe om Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 WN. 

to Biyd., Chicago. Ul. Carey M. Jones, Prog. 




















The House Warming—IX 


IS OLD capacity for storming, 
a healthy lad’s healthy, young 
hot-temperedness, had been 


weakened by long disuse, but 
he did fairly well. Secretly it was a 
pleasure to him to find that he was 
alive enough to care what happened, 
enough for anger. He demanded pres- 
ently where he was going. 

“Not more than two hours’ ride, sir, 
I heard Mr De Guenther mention,” 
answered Wallis at once. “A little 
Place called Wallraven—dquite coun- 
try, sir, I believe.” 

“So the De Guenthers are in it, 
too!” said Allan. “What the dickens 
has this girl done to them, to hypno- 
tize them so?” 

“But I've heard say it’s a very 
pretty place, sir,” was all Wallis 
vouchsafed to this. The De Guenthers 
were not the only people Phyllis had 
hypnotized. 

He gave Allan other details as they 
went on, however. His clothes and 
personal belongings were coming on 
immediately. There were two suit 
in the 


cases, perhaps he had noticed, 

car with them. The young madam 
was planning to stay all the mmer, 
he believed, Mrs Clancy had been 
left behind to look after the other 


servants, and he understood that she 
had seen to the engagement of a fresh 
taff of servants for the country And 
Allan, still awakened by his fit of tem- 
per, and fresh from the monotony of 
his seven years’ seclusion, found all 


the things Wallis could tell him very 
interesting, 

Phyllis's rose-garden hou: had, 
among other virtues, the charm of 
being near the little station 1 new 
little mission station which had appar. 
ently been called Wallraven by some 
poetic young real estate agency, for 
the surrounding country looked 
countritied enough to be a C Cor- 
ners, or Smith's Crossing, or some 
other such placid old country name. 
There were more tre to be een in 
Allan's quick passage from the train to 


the long old carryall (whose seats had 
been removed to make room for his 
cot) than he had remembered existed, 


There were sleepy birds to be heard, 
too, talking about how near sunset 
and their bedtime had come, and a 
little brook splashed somewhere out 
of sight. Altogether spring was to be 


seen and heard and felt, winninely in- 


sistent. Allan forgave Wallis, not to 
speak of Phyllis and the conductors, 
to a certain degree. He ordered the 
flapping black oileloth curtain in front 


rolled up so he could see out, and se- 
cretly enjoved the drive, unforeseen 
though it had been. His spine never 
said a word Perhaps it, too, enjoyed 
having a change from a couch in a 
dark city room, 

They saw no one in their 
through the long, low old 
Phyllis evidently had learned that Al- 
lan didn’t like his carryings about 
done before people. 

Wallis seemed to be acting 


passage 


house, 


under a 


reries of detailed orders. He and 
Arthur carried their master to a long, 
well-lighted room at the end of the 


house, and deftly transferred him to 
nun couch much more convenient, being 
newer, than the old one. On this he 
was wheeled to his adjoining bedroom, 
and when Wallis had made him com- 
fortable there, he left him mvysterious- 
ly for a while. It was growing dark 
by now, and the lights were on They 
were rose-shaded, Allan noticed, us the 
others had been at home. Allan 
watched the details of his room with 
that vivid interest in little changes 
which only invalids can know. There 
was an old-fashioned landscape story 
paper on the walls, with very little 
repeat. Over it, but not where they 
interfered with tracing out the adven- 
tures of the paper people, were a good 
many pictures, quite incongruous, for 
they were of the Remington type men 
like, but pleasant to see nevertheless. 
The furniture was chintz-covered and 
gay. There was not one thing in the 
room to remind a man that he was 
an invalid. It occurred to Allan that 
Phyllis must have put a good deal of 
deliberate work on the place. -He lay 
contentedly, watching the grate fire, 
and trying to trace out the story of 
the paper, for at least a half hour. He 
found himself, at length, much to his 
own surprise, thinking with a certain 
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‘The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love story 


longing of his dinner tray. He was 
thinking of it more and more inter- 
estedly by the time Wallis—trayless— 
came back. 

“Mr and Mrs De Guenther and the 
young madam are waiting for you in 
the living room,” he announced, “They 
would be glad if you would have sup- 
per with them.” 

“Very well,” said Allan amiably, 
still much to his own surprise. The 
truth was, he was still enough awake 
and interested to want to go on hav- 
ing things happen. 

The room Wallis wheeled him back 
into was a long, low one, wainscoted 
and bare-floored. it was furnished 
with the best imitation Chippendale to 
be obtained in a hurry, but over and 
above there were cushioned chairs 
and couches enough for solid comfort, 
There were more cheerful pictures, 
the Maxtield Parrishes Phyllis had 
wanted, over the green-paper walls. 
There was a fire here also. The room 
had no more period than a girl's sen- 
tence, but there was a bright air of 
welcomeness and informality that was 
winning. An old-fashioned half table 
against the wall was covered with a 
great many picknicky things to eat. 
Another table had more things, most- 
ly to eat with, on it. And there were 
the De Guenthers and Phyllis. On 
the whole it felt very like a welcome 
home. 

Phyllis, in a _ satiny rose-colored 
gown he had never_seen before, came 
over to his couch to meet him. She 
looked very apprehensive and young 
and wistful for the role of Bold Bad 
Hypnotist. She bent towards him with 
her hand out, seemed about to speak, 
then backed, flushed, and acted as 
if something had frightened her 
badly. 

“Is she as afraid of me as all that?” 
thought Allan. Wallis must have 
given her a lurid account of how he 
had behaved. His quick impulse was 
to reassure her, 

“Well, Phyllis, my dear, you cer- 
tainly didn't bother me with plans this 
time!"’ he said, smiling. “This is a 
bully surprise!” 

“I—I'm glad you like it,’’ said his 
wife shyly, still backing away. 

“Of course he'd like it,” said Mrs 
De Guenther’s kind staccato voice be- 
hind him. “Kiss your husband, and 
tell him he’s welcome home, Phyllis 
child!" 

Now, Phyllis was tired with much 
hurried work, and overstrung. And 
Allan, lying there smiling boyishly up 
at her, Allan seen for the first time in 
these usual-looking gray man-clothes, 
was like neither the marble Crusader 
she had feared nor the heartbroken 
little boy she had pitied. He was sud- 


Th’ Volunteer 
3 OU heard th’ news? Waal, neighbor, sit and rest 


ourself a bit, 


in’ it; 





place today 


Th’ ain't anything upsot me so, sence Maria went away. 


I sort o’ thought you'd drop around, yer sech a good cld friend, 
You've seen me through some troublous times, ard stuck right to 


th’ end; 


And talkin’ sort o” eases things, when you're a talk:n’ to 
A sympathetic neighbor with a friendly heart, like you. 


And you—you knew my Georgie when he wasn’t half knee high, 
He always thought you perfect, like his daddy, purty nigh; 

D’ you mind that Sunday's swimmin’ when | would o’ licked him good 
But didn’t, fer you said I'd do the same thing if I could. 


He called you Uncle Rufus, always quotin’ you t’ me, 

You saved hin lots o° trouncins, he deserved well, yes siree; 
"N now, waal, guess I'll really need yer friendly presence more, 
Sence George has joined th’ army than I ever did before. 


And George will be an officer, a general, who knows, 
Say, you shéuld see him marchin’ in his military clothes, 
Like I did yesterday at camp, and like a danged old fool 
I cried jest like a kid that has t’ stay in after school. 


I'm reconciled though, neighbor, fer th’ country needs his aid, 
"N like us boys in "61, he ain't a bit afraid, 

But glories, as | glory, in th’ everlastin’ thought, 

That liberty is worth th’ cost however dear it's bought. 


yo 
It's friendly of you, droppin’ in jest when I'm need- 
With everything that’s happened ‘rourd about the 


Margaret Widdemer 


denly her contemporary, a very hand- 
some and attractive young fellow, a 
little her senior. From all appear- 
ances, he might have been well and 
normal, and come home to her only a 
little tired, perhaps, by the day’s work 
or sport, as he lay smiling at her in 
that friendly, intimate way! It was 
terrifyingly different. Everything felt 
different. All her little pieces of feel- 
ing for him, pity and awe and friend- 
liness and love of service, seemed to 
spring suddenly together and 
something else—something unplaced 
and disturbing.” Her cheeks burned 
with a childish embarrassment as she 
stood there before him in her ruffled 
pink gown. What should she do? 

It was just then that Mrs De Guen- 
ther’s crisply spoken advice came. 
Phyllis was one of those people whose 
first unconscious instinct is to obey 
an unspoken order. She bent blindly 
to Allan’s lips, and kissed him with a 


child’s obedience, then straightened 
up, aghast. He would think her very 
bold! 


The First Evening 


But he did not, for some reason. It 
may have seemed only comforting and 
natural to him, that swift childish 
kiss, and Phyllis’s honey-colored, vio- 
let-scented hair brushing his face. 
Men take a great deal without ques- 
tion as their rightful due. 

The others closed around him then, 
welcoming him, laughing at the sur- 
prise and the way he had taken it, 
telling him all about it as if every- 
thing were as usual and pleasant as 
possible, and the present. state of 
things had always been a pleasant 
commonplace. And Wallis began to 
serve the picnic supper. 

There were trays and little tables, 
and the food itself would have be- 
trayed a southern darky in the 
kitchen if nothing else had. It was 
the first meal Allan had eaten with 
anyone for years, and he found it so 
interesting as to be almost exciting. 
Wallis took the plates invisibly away 
when they were done, and they con- 
tinued to stay in their half-circle 
about the fire and talk it all over. 
Phyllis, tired to death still, had slid to 
her favorite floor-seat, curled on cush- 
ions and leaning against the couch- 
side. Allan could have touched her 
hair with his hand. She thought of 
this, curled there, but she was too 
tired to move. It was exciting to be 
near him, somehow, tired as she 
was. 

Most of the short evening was spent 
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— Frank Adams Mitchell. 
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celebrating the fact that Allan hag 
thrown something at Wallis, who was 
recalled to tell the story three times 
in detail. 

“Let me tell you, Allan,” said Mrs 
De Guenther warmly at this point, 
from her seat at the foot of the couch, 
“this wife of yours is a wonder. Not 
many girls could have had a house 
in this condition two weeks after jt 
was bought.” 

Allan looked down at the heap of 
shining hair below him, all he could 
see of Phyllis. 

oe ly he said consideringly. “She 
certainly is.’ 

At a certain slowness in his tone, 
Phyllis sprang up. “You must be 
tired to death!”’ she said. “It must 
be nearly ten. Do you feel worn 
out?” 

Before he could say anything, Mrs 
De Guenther had also risen, and was 
sweeping away her husband. 

“Of course he is,” she said de. 
cisively. “What have we all been 
thinking of? And we must go to bed, 
too, Albert, if you insist on taking that 
early train in the morning, and I in- 
sist on going with you. Good-night, 
children.” 

Wallis had appeared by this time, 
and was wheeling Allan from the 
room before he had a chance to say 
much of anything but good-night. The 
De Guenthers talked a little longer 
to Phyllis, and were gone also. 
Phyllis flung herself full-length on the 
rugs and pillows before the fire, too 
tired to move further. 

Well, she had everything that she 
had wished for on that wet February 
day in the library. Money, leisure to 
be pretty, a husband whom she 
“didn’t have to associate with much,” 
rest, if she ever gave herself leave to 
take it, and the rosegarden. She had 
her wishes, as uncannily fulfilled as 
if she had been ordering her fate 
from a department store, and had 
money to pay for it. And back 
there in the city it was somebody's 
late night, and that somebody—it 
would be Anna Black’s turn, wouldn't 
it?—was struggling with John Zan- 
owskis and Sadie Rabinowitzes by tte 
lapful, just as she had. And yet—and 
yet they had really cared for her, 
those dirty, dear little foreigners of 
hers. But she’d had to work for their 
liking. . . . Perhaps—perhaps she 
could make Allan Harrington like her 
as much as the children did. He had 
been so kind tonight about the move 
and all, and so much brighter, her 
handsome Allan in his gray, every- 
day-looking man-clothes! If she 
could stay brave enough and _ kind 
enough and bright enough .. . her 
eyelids drooped. . . . Wallis was 
standing respectfully over her. 

“Mrs Harrington,” he was saying, 

with a real masterly ignoring of her 
attitude on the rug, “Mr Harrington 
says you haven't bid him good-night 
yet.” 
An amazing message! Had she been 
in the habit of it, that he demanded 
it like a small boy? But she sprang 
up and followed Wallis into Allan's 
room. He was lying back in his 
white silk sleeping things among the 
white bed draperies, looking as he 
always had before. Only, he seemed 
too alive and awake still for his old 
role of Crusader-on-a-tomb. 

“Phyllis,” he began eagerly, as she 
sat down beside him, “what made you 
so frightened when I first came? 
Wallis hadn't worried you, had he,” 

“Oh, no; it wasn’t that at all,” said 
Phyllis. “And thank you for being so 
generous about it all.” 

“f wasn't generous,” said her hus- 
band. “I behaved like everything to 
old Wallis about it. Well, what was it, 
then?” 

“TI—I—only—you looked so differ- 
ent in—clothes,” pleaded Phy'lis, 

“like any man my age or older—as if 
you might get up and go to business, 
or play tennis, or anything, and—and 
I was afraid of you! That's all, 
truly!” 

“Why, that sounds truthful!” said 
Allan, and laughed. It was the first 
time she had heard him, and she give 
a start. Such a clear, cheerful, youns 
laugh! Maybe he would laugh more, 
by and by, if she worked hard to 
make him. 

“Good-night, Allan,” she said. 

“Aren't you going to kiss me good- 
night?” demanded this new Allan, 
precisely as if she had been doing it 
ever since she met him. Evidently 
that kiss three hours ago had created 
a precedent. Phyllis colored to her 
ears. She seemed to herself to be al- 
ways coloring now. But she musin't 
cross Allan, tired as he must be! 

“Good-night, Allan,” she said again 
sedately, and kissed his cheek as she 
had done a month ago!—years ago! 
—when they had been married. Ther 
she fled. 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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“It Has Been My Experience” 


Suggestions for American Asriculturist Women Readers 


J 

Inexpensive Canner 
‘EALIZING that thousands of 
women in Ohio who are at- 
tempting to comply with the 
government's request for the 
reservation of foods by increasing 
he amount of vegetables canned, 
ire +4ounable to provide themselves 
with the relatively expensive ap- 
paratus im the Shape of steam can- 
ners or cookers recommended by the 
government, Mrs Ida A. Durbin, con- 
nected with the extension depariment 
has evolved a simple and practical 
device which is equally effective, and 
which amy farmer's wife ean have 
made for the cost of $2. The essential 
feature is a lard can or some other 
tin container of practically the same 
size. These are common im farm- 

houses throughout the country. 

Mrs Durbin’s scheme consists of 
this can, with a false, perforated bot- 
tom, and a series of supports which 
hold it about one-half inch from the 
true bottom of the can. Between the 
true bettom and the false bottom, an 
ordinary metal faucet is soldered 
into the eam. Water is placed in the 
ean, and the same method of cold 
pack preserving is employed as is 
used with the high priced canner 
recommended by the experts. There 
is the usual tight cover with a handle 
on it. By means of the faucet the 
housewife can draw off the hot water 
at the end of her cooking, without the 
discomfort and attendant danger of 
coming in contact with the live steam. 
The can may then be lifted from the 
stove, and the jars of fruit or vege- 
tabgles removed at the convenience of 
the housewife. 

A lard ean of the ordinary dimen- 
sions will care for seven quart jars 
used in the camming process. She has 
found that tinners generally will 
make one of these devices complete 
for $2, and where anyone owns a can 
suitable, the expense is even less. 





Pear Recipes 
Ww, A, LYNAN 

PEARS STEWED — Pare, quarter 1 
dozen large pears and remove the 
cores, laying the quartered fruit in 
cold water as you do so. Put them 
over the fire with 1 pint of boiling 
water, and stew until tender. Re- 
move the fruit and add to the liquor 
l cup of sugar, 1 stick of cinnamon, 
1 stick of mace, and 1 teaspoon of 
lemon juice. Boil until thick, strain 
the syrup and pour it over the pears. 
Cover closely until they are cold, then 
put into a dish and serve with cream. 

PEAR MARMALADE — Pare and core $8 
pounds of cooking pears, cut in 
pieces, put in kettle with 2 eups of 
cold water. Boil slowly until pears 
are tender, then add 5 pounds of 
sugar, and stir well. Add _ the 
strained juice of 1 lemon. Let it boil 
up, and when cooked pour into jars 
and seal. Keep in a cool place until 
wanted. 

PEAR SALAD—One quart of pears, 1 
cup of chopped nuts, 2 eggs, 3 tea- 
spoons sugar, 1 tablespoon of milk, 14 
teaspoon of mustard, 3 tablespoons of 
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Por the High School Girl 



































For Work Hours 


lemon juice, a pinch of salt and 1 
cup of whipped cream. Beat up the 
3 eggs, and put them into a double 
boiler, add the sugar, mustard, salt, 
lemon juice and milk. Stir over the 
fire until thick, then cool and stir in 
the whipped cream. Cut the pears in 
halves and dip them in the dressing, 
then roll in the chopped nuts and 
serve on sma!) plates with an English 
walnut kernel on the top of each pear. 

BAKED PEARS—Core and pare § 
pears, fill the centers with \ cup of 
butter creamed with 1% cup brown 
sugar. Add 4 tablespoons of chopped 
citron peel, and 1 tablespoon of 
lemon juice, mixed together. Mix 2 
tablespoons of sugar with % cup of 
water, and brush over the pears, 
sprinkle with crumbs browned in 
hot butter, bake for 20 minutes in a 
moderate oven and serve cold with 
a soft custard. 





Favorite Peach Recipes 

HELEN A, LYMAN 

Whole Peach Pie 
Pare ripe peaches without removing 
the stones. Have pie dishes ready 
lined with a good paste. Fill with 
the peaches, strew these with sugar 
and cover with crust. Bake in a 
steady oven. Sift sugar over and eat 


fresh with crcam poured on each 
slice. 
Peach Salad 
Take 1 quart of smal! peaches, 
halve them and place on _  (Iiettuce 


leaves. Fill the halves with chopped 
nuts and cover with mayonnaise 
dressing. Run cottage cheese through 
potato ricer over salad. 

Peach Cobbler 


Pare and stone 1 quart of peaches, 
fill a granite baking dish one-half 
full. Add 2 cups sugar, cover with a 
gvod rich shortcake paste, having 
same exactly fit the pan. Make two 
or three cuts in the paste to allow 
steam to escape, bake until the 
peaches show a dark red color. Cool 
ond serve with sugar and cream. 


Delicious Peach Dishes 


MRS J. W. C. 
Peach Pudding 

One egg, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
tablespoons sugar, % cup sweet milk, 
1 teaspoon baking powder, ™% cup 
flour. Pare and slice enough peaches 
to cover the bottom of a baking dish. 
Mix and beat well the above batter, 
pour over the sliced peaches and bake 
15 minutes. Serve with cream, 

Peach Custard Pie 

Line a tin with rich crust. Cover 
the bottom of the crust with thinly 
sliced peaches. Make a custard of 
1 egg. % cup sugar, pinch of salt, and 
1 pint sweet milk. Pour over the 
peaches in the crust and bake slowly 
until custard is stiff. 

Peach Cake Filling 

One cup whipped cream, % cup 
powdered sugar, 1 cup peach pulp. 
Cut up 2 or 3 very ripe, juicy peaches 
and saueeze them through a potato 









































Neat and Serviceable 


ricer. Add to the pulp the sugar and 
cream beaten to a stiff froth. Blend 
thoroughly and put between cake. 
Serve at once. 
Peach Shortcake 

Two cups flour, % teaspoon salt, 2 
trnblespoons sugar, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 4 tablespoons melted butter, 
1 cup milk. Sift together all dry in- 
gredients, rub in the butter with tips 
of fingers, then wet with the milk 
to a soft dough. Drop on floured bak- 
ing board, pat into two round cakes 
which will fit a deep pie plate. Brush 
top with butter and bake until crisp 
and brown, Put together as a layer 
cake with sliced and sugared peaches 
between the layers and ontop. Serve 
with cream. 

Peach Sherbet 

Two cups of sugar, 1 teaspoon gela- 
tin, 2 oranges, 1 quart water, 2 quarts 
peaches, 1 lemon, mix well and freeze. 

Peach Tapioca Fluff 

One-half cup minute tapioca, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 pint water, 3 peaches, 2 eggs. 
Roil tapioca, sugar and water in a 
Ccuble boiler till clear, stirring often. 
Add the pulp of 3 peaches about three 
minutes before removing from the 
fire. When cool and beginning to 
“ell,” stir into it the well beaten 
whites of 2 eggs. Serve with cream. 


Three Dresses and an Apron 

Cooler days bring renewed ambition 
to the woman who sews. Illustrated 
on this page are new, attractive 
models for herself and her grown-up 
daughter. 

8144—Ladies Houscdress 

A little out of the ordinary is this 
housedress with the yoke front. It is 
a style which is particularly becom- 
ing to slender figures. It may be 
opened all the way down “he front 
for convenience in ironing. The back 
is perfectly plain, and a narrow belt 
of the trimming material is the only 
indication of a _ waistline. Whether 
long sleeves gathered into cuffs or 
the shorter ones with strap cuffs are 
used is a matter to be decided by the 
wearer. No housedress would be 
complete without pockets, so this has 
two generously big ones. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 4% yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting goods. 

8474—Misses’ Dress 

The most fashionable as well as 
serviceable material for the high 
school girl’s fall dress is serge, and 
one of the best ways to make it is 
suggested in No S474. The dress has 
a shallow yoke under the wide collar, 
and the lower part of the front and 
back is plaited in groups to the yoke. 
The neck is slashed at the center front 
and laced with a cord. The dress is 
to be slipped on over the head. The 
neck is finished with one of the new~ 
est collars cut in points at the front 
to simulate revers, The sleeves are 
long and gathered into cuffs. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. 
The 16-year size requires 5% yards 





86-inch material with % yard 36-inch 
contrasting goods. 
$8150—Ladies’ Dress 

The whole secret of the smartness of 
this dress is the clever use of the ex- 
aggerated points for trimming. A 
simple little frock like this is almost 
indispensable to the average woman, 
and this pattern is especially recom- 
mended because it requires so little 
material. It buttons down the center 
front. The plain waist and also the 
three-gored skirt are gathered to each 
side of a very wide belt. The matter 
of the sleeves is to be decided by the 
wearer, as the pattern is perforated 
for short sleeves as well as for the 
long, close-fitting ones. Large square 
pockets are stitched over the hips, 
and trimmed with the same material 
as the collar and cuffs. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. The 3$-inch size requires 
{'5 yards 36-inch material with % 
yard 36-inch contrasting goods. 

8452—Ladics’ Apron 

The army of housekeepers in active 
service must be properly uniformed 
tor efficiency, and this trim apron 
offers one of the best ways of doing it. 
It is fitted around the waist just like 
a skirt. The skirt section is in three 
gores and comes together down the 
back just iike a nurse's apron. Two 
conveniently large patch pockets are 
stitched at the sides over the hips. 
The suspender effect which forms tho 
bib also fits smoothly and _ without 
guthers. The back bib laps the front 
a the shoulders in tab effect. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 

es requires 354 yards 30-inch mate- 
ritl or 3% yards 36-inch. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Ore 
der by number from our Pattern De- 
partment. Be sure to state size, 


r T al e J 
Waste No Food This Summer 
MARY C. BLUE 
Enlist! It is just what we farmers’ 
Wives are doing. We are loyal to our 
country by saving time, money or any 


useful commodity, We realize the value 
of a product increases as the demand 
for it, and scarcity of the article in- 
creases. <A farm product conserved 


in the summer saves ninety and nine 
if it must be purchased of the grocer 
in the winter. Let nothing spoil bo 
our slogan. If we save today we will 
have something for tomorrow. 

Canning will be the method em- 
ployed on most farms. But the way 
the farm wife is beginning, the sup- 
ply of cans will not last through the 
canning season. I have found the five 
gallon lard can more convenient than 
the wash boiler for sterilizing cans. 

Never forget the false bottom for 
the can for the cans will break if they 
touch the bottom. Strips of wood, 
heavy wire netting or hay can be 
used. 

if your supply of fruit is small add 
half rhubarb or even more to your 
canned strawberries, blackberries and 
raspberries. 

Drying is more tedious than can- 
ning, but it gives variety and there is 
not the expense of buying cans. Not 











Isn't It a Good-Looking Model? 
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having much fruit to dispose of we 
have never bought any special ap- 
paratus. We have heard of people us- 
ing the drying device on the stove and 


they claim it is no more work and 
just as profitable as canning. Hotels 
are always glad to buy home-dried 


fruit and vegetables, 

We always dry corn and find when 
cooking for men they like it better 
than the canned product. One family 
dries a quantity of corn and uses it 
for making soup. After the soup is 
poured off they give the corn to a 
neighbor. Some housewives always 
scald the corn before cutting from the 
cob. I think the corn is superior when 
cut from the cob raw and then placed 
in the oven until the milk sets. It 
must be stirred often, and when par- 
tially dry must be changed to a cooler 
place to keep the color light. If it is 
well screened it will finish niceiy in 
the sun. We dry all fruit just the 
some way, by placing in the oven first. 

Everyone dries apples, but they 
are liked better when some other fruit 
is stewed with them. Try mixing a 


few dried cherries, berries or peaches 
with them. Pears are often allowed to 
fo to waste, but they are very good 
dried. A nice, ripe good-tlavored 
peach dried at home, what can be 
better? Seventy some years ago when 
my mother was a little girl, her 
mother when paring peaches to dry 
would save all the real soft ones an 
mash them, spread on plates and dry 
She would break these into nice 
pieces and give them to the children 
for a treat instead of candy, They 
were sure to have this for Christ- 
mas. Wouldn't this be bett for our 
children than candy The uncooked 
dried peach is always a favorite with 
children 

One of our neighbors always dries 
cherries, which she uses in puddings 
and pies instead of raisins and cur- 
rants, After seceding the cherries she 


granulated sugar 
She thinkas th 


sweetens them with 
and places in oven 


‘reis 


no more need of washing home-dried 
fruit than to wash canned fruit, and 
even sprinkles berries with sugar be- 
fore placing in the oven, In our 
home we like dried raspberries better 
than canned = ones we think they 
taste more lice the fresh berries, but 
we are always disappointed when we 
buy them in the grocery as they are 
not like the home dried 

Dry some pumpkin and have pump- 
kin pie any season. Cook the pump- 
kin in as little water as_ possible, 
mash fine, adding salt, spread on 
plates and dry. When wanted for 
use break into small pieces and soak 
in milk overnight and then prepare 
as usual. To dry peas, do not let 
them get too hard, but use when 
young and tender, Place the peas in 


partly dry. Dry string 
parboiling, then spread 
in oven to dry. Dried beans and peas 
should soak a day and night before 
ecoking. After fruit is dried it is well 
to spread out in a_ well-ventilated 


the oven until 
beans, by tirst 


room for some days. Just before put- 
ting away heat in a hot oven to kill 
every egg and germ that might pos- 
sibly have gotten on them. The dried 
fruit will burn easily and needs close 
attention when in oven. 

Allow the fruit to become cold be- 
fore packing away, as the steam will 
ecxuuse mold. Place in tin cans, the 
kind in which coffee is bought, tin 
cracker boxes and such. Pasteboard 
boxes can be used if sealed with 
heavy paper to exclude any insect. 
Flour sacks are excellent as no in- 
sect can deposit its egg through this 
heavy paper. If muslin bags are used 
they should be well starched or lined 
with paper. 

Our grandmothers always placed 
sassafras root with their dried fruit, 
claiming no insect would infest it 


when so treated. 


Dividing Plants in the Fall 
Ek, I, FARRINGTON 

idea that per- 

be allowed to go on 

attention, It 


It is an 
ennial plants may 
year after without 
is true that some kinds do when 
let alone, but most of the common 
perennials need to be divided oeca- 
sionally in order to keep them bioom- 
ing well. 

Some 
fall to 


erroneous 


year 


best 


the 
than 
are 
out 


divided in 
advantage 
them 
to set 
cut up the 
middle of 
October. 


can be 
much’ greater 
in the” spring. Among 
peonies The best time 
new peony plants, or to 
old plants, is between the 
August and the middle of 


sorts 


Few people know how to do this work 
properly. A knife is commonly used, 
and then there is much waste. The 
very best plan is to take two garden 
forks and drive them into the roots, 
back to back. If the handles are 
then pushed in opposite directions the 
roots will be easily wrenched apart. 


This plan should always be followed 
when dividing the rarer and more ex- 
pensive kinds. Another common mis- 


take is in planting peonies in too 
large clumps. Two or three crowns 
sre a plenty, and will give greater 
satisfaction than clumps twice as 
large. They ought to be set at least 
two inches below the surface, and the 





soil firmed carefully around the roots. 
Some of the newer peonies rival the 
best of the roses, and ought to have 
a place in every garden. 

t must be remembered, however, 
that peonies often do not produce 
characteristic flowers the first season 
after planting, even if they bloom at 


all. The first flowers may be quite 
different from those which will be 
borne by the plant later on. Peonies 


are heavy feeders, and their roots go 
three or four feet into the ground, for 
which reason the soil should be 
thoroughly well prepared. A liberal 
amount of well-decayed manure or 
pulverized sheep manure should be 
mixed with the soil. Fresh manure 
should never be used. As the foliage 


is not attractive late in the season, it 
is well to grow some late flowering 
perennial like the fall aster, or the 
hardy chrysanthemum among them. 

The garden phlox, in its different 


is among the most satisfactory 


classes, 


of all perennial plants, The roots 
should be divided every three years, 
and the work can be done to best 
udvantage in the same manner as that 
described for pceonies. It isn't as im- 
portant to plant phlox in the fall as 

is to plant peonics then. Yet fall 


planting is to be recommended when- 


ever it can be done. The phlox is 
easily grown from seed, but this seed 
should invariably be sown in the fall, 


as it quickly loses its powers of 
germination. It must be remembered 
that the varieties do not come true 
from seed. 


The only safe months for planting 
Oriental poppies are August and 
September. A new variety called 
Perr)’s White should have a _ place 
among the more common red varie- 
ties 

Still another perennial which is best 
divided in the fall is the German iris, 
sometimes called the poor man's 
orchid, and certainly one of the in- 
dispensable garden perennials. The 
roots are easily pulled apart with the 


hands, and should be divided every 
three or four years. It is better to 
plant single crown than large clumps, 


and the crown should be barely cov- 
ered with earth. 

If only the peony, the German iris, 
and the hardy phlox be used, the 
amateur can have a garden filled with 
flowers from early spring until late in 
the fall, provided a proper selection of 
varieties be made. 


Homemade Drier 
A cheap and very satisfactory drier 
for use over the kitchen stove can be 
made by any handy boy or carpenter 














Dricr of Laths and Screening 


from a small amount of small-mesh 
galvanized-wire netting and a number 


of laths or strips of wood about %& 
inch thiek and 2 inches wide. The 
screen may be tacked directly on the 
framework to make the drying 
shelves, or the framework can be 
made to support separate trays. By 
using two laths nailed together the 


framework can be stiffened and larger 
trays made if desirable. 


This form, or any of the lighter 
makes of driers, can be suspended 
from the ceiling over the kitchen 


range, or over the oil, gasoline, or gas 
stove, and it will utilize the hot air 
which rises during the cooking hour. 
It can be raised out of the way, or 
swung to one side by a crane made of 
lath, when the stove is required for 
cooking purposes, and lowered or 
swung back to utilize the heat which 
otherwise would be wasted when the 
tep of the stove is not in use. 


Kerosene Lamps—With kerosene at 
9 cents a gallon and gasoline ranging 


between 2O and 25 cents a gallon, a 
kerosene lamp with a mantle makes 


cheaper light than a gasoline lamp 
with a mantle, much cheaper even 
than the common flat or round wick 


kerosene lamp. Furthermore, the 
quality of light produced by the 
kerosene lamp using a mantle is 
greatly superior to the light of the 


wick lamp. On a gallon of 
flat wick lamp develops 
power for 5S hours; a 
common round wick Kerosene lamp 
develops 18 candle power for 26 
hours A kerosene lamp with mantle 
develops 60 candle power for 52 hours. 
A gasoline lamp using a mantle and 
burning gasoline under 16 pounds 
pressure will develop 10 candle 
power for 23 hours.—[Ohio Agricul- 
tural College. 


common 
kerosene, a 
12 candle 





Personal Hygiene 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


The daily newspapers have brought 
two matters to our attention of late, 
which have much in common, since 
both relate to the war and both have 
to do with health. One is the fact 
that shortly after war was declared, 
Walter Camp, the veteran trainer of 
college athletes, went to Washington 
to offer his services to the members 
of the cabinet and other men holding 
high offices, and carrying heavy bur- 
dens of work and responsibility. His 
offer was gladly accepted and recent 
photographs have shown these men, 
most of them well past the age that 
enjoys strenuosity, obediently bending, 
stretching and twisting at Walter 
Camp's dictation, in order that they 
may preserve the health necessary 
for their work. 

On the other hand, an appallingly 
large number of the young men,of 
America, supposedly the pride and 
prop of the nation in fullness of 
physical vigor, have been thrown out 
by the examining boards as physically 
unfit for service in the army and navy. 
For months past, medical people have 
given warning, that this would be so, 


but few have believed it possible. We 
imagined that of all the earth, 


America was the home of virile man- 
hood, ard now that the contrary is 
in process of proof, we are astounded 
and should be alarmed at our revealed 
physical backsliding from the stand- 
ards of our ancestry. Are we thus 
alarmed? Are we even aroused by the 
revelation? If we are, are we ready 
to take steps to regain our rightful 
place of physical leadership? 

No. people with opportunities like 
ours, with plenty of room for growth 
and expansion, with generally wide- 
spread prosperity and _ diffusion of 
education, with good water and 
abundant food supply, has excuse for 
even second rank physically. We have 
no reason to suppose that the aver- 
age health among our women is any 
higher at least than this testing time 
is showing it to be among our men, 
and since these men and these women 
are to be the fathers and mothers of 
the coming America, the situation is 
certainly worthy our recognition and 
our action. 

The path to health is wide open and 
the example at Washington points the 
way. Rigid personal hygiene will 
achieve the desired result in most of 
us. Just a few mirutes spent on our 
bodies every day will work literal 
wonders. Every farmer today knows 
the folly of letting ths farm imple- 
ments suffer for want of care; every 
mechanie keeps his tools in the best 
possible order, with the best cutting 
edge; every housewife spends hours 
in the weekly aggregate at the mere 
task of keeping her pots and pans 
bright and shining. If we will once 
grasp the idea that our bodies are 
the best and most useful and most 
important tool that we possess or ever 
can, we will not begrudge the little 
time necessary for its maintenance in 
the highest working order. 

Bowed shoulders, narrow chests, 
protruding abdomens, poor complex- 
ions, foul breath, constipation, aching 
heads and backs, may all be put to 
rout, as well as the diseases that such 
ecnditions invite, by persistent, regu- 
lar personal hygiene. It surely is 
worth the effort for the effect upon 
ourselves, even if there were no 
patriotic duty involved, as is now the 
case. The early autumn is a good time 
for starting a new personal regime 
for our physical improvement, after 
this style for instance: Five to ten- 
minute “setting-up” exercises imme- 
diately on rising, followed by cold 
bath and rub. Teeth brushed (up and 
down from the gums) after each meal 
and just before retiring. A. brisk 
walk in the open for everybody each 
dav, and for women whose occupation 
will permit it. at least fifteen minutes 
flat on their backs every afternoon, 
completely relaxed. Plain food and 
not too much of it, plenty of water, 
mighty little alcohol and moderation 
in patronage of soda fountains. No 
patent medicines. At night, another 
go at the “setting-up” exercises and 
three to five minutes spent brushing 
the hair or rubbing the scalp. A 
fair amount of sleep and persistent, 
dyed-in-the-wool cheerfulness. 

If our great army of readers would 
adopt this routine for themselves 
and their families for one year, the 
individuals would be surprised and 
rejoiced at the result and the national 
health would be greatly improved. 


Health in the Home 


By Dr ELEANOR MELLEN 


estions on sanitation, hygiene and the 
isease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. W here space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped 
dressed envelope is inclosed. 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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Much Under Weight 


J. W. writes: Would like to have yoy 
advise as to what I can do to cure dizzy 


spells. I have them before I rise, and 
with them I am faint and sick. Do not 
use tobacco or liquor in any form. |[ 


eat but little meat and pastry, am 
5 feet 6 inches, and weigh 112 pounds, 
IT have a slight touch of asthma which 
is hard to get rid of. 

You are very much under weight, 
and should try to gain from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds. I suspect that 
your diet is too restricted, and that 
you could eat more to your ad. 
vantage. Leaving out the pastry jis 
all right, but you would better eat 
more meat and indeed anything that 
comes under the head of a generally 
nutritious diet. Eggs, milk, cream, 
sugar in any form, plenty of vege. 
tabies, will probably do you _ good. 
Your dizziness may come from any 
one of many causes, but so long as 
there is one right in sight, that might 
prcduce it; try curing that first and 
then see. Asthma is usually ob- 
stinate and hard to cure. Change of 
climate often helps, sometimes cures. 
Perhaps if you can build up _ your 
general condition that will disap. 
pear. 


yy 


Exercise Will Not Cure 


Mrs L. P. H. writes I have a lame 
back. I think if I knew the right exer- 
cises for it I would feel bettter. 

Thank you for the pleasant things 
you say about the department. I am 
sorry that I cannot give you exer- 
cises to cure your back, but that is 
one of the few things that exercises 
do not help. I would advise plenty 
of water drinking, eat vegetables and 
little meat, keep your bowels open 
and regular, and rub. your back with 
some warming substance that will act 
as a counter irritant. Use oil of win- 
tergreen, or any one of several other 
like things, then cover with cotton 
to keep it warm. If it is rheumatism 
this should be of help. 

Frozen Feet 

Mrs H. P. writes: About three years 
ago I froze both my feet. Now every 
winter since they swell, itch and burn. 
1. Do you think it is caused by the 
freezing? 2. Can you tell me what to 
do for them? 

1. Yes. 2. They will probably 
improve gradually each year; mean- 
time you can only treat them like a 
bad case of chilblains. 








Farm Women! Send for the Granger 
Booklet, which tells how you can 


[Preserve Your Fruits and Vegetables 
Without Sugar, Jars, Cans, or Worty| 


The shortage of cans and the high cost of sugar won't then 
affect you; at the same time you do away with all the fuss, 
worry and expense of canning. 

THE GRANGER EVAPORATOR preserves the 
natural flavor of fruits and vegetables better than canning does. 
County de tors endorse it; 20,000 satisfied users 
testify to its merits! Works easily on 

itchen range, oil or gas stove. Requires 
no watching, and contents cannot burn. 
Evaporated fruits are most w! 
prepared for serving, making 
cakes pies. 
Made in two sizes, at $6 and $12. 













Send for booklet G telling about this 
easy method. It's free. Tite today 











you want up-to-date, reliable and 

right te the point information on 

the best methods of raising bigger 

and better crops—money-making 

ideas in every branch of your busi 
ness—Soilg. Fertilizers, Manure 

The best method of planting. cult 

vating, harvesting and utilizing all F 
Orchard and Garden Crops, 
Feeding Animals, Dairy 
and management, breeding. feeding. judgine 
end marketing of Horses, Cattle. Sheep. Swi 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Diseas« 
Send for our catalog. containing a select 
list of books for the practical man who wishe 
to do better farming. They tell how the su 
1 man gets the biggest yield from the 

soil: every page gives practical advice by ® 
specialist. No ae farmer should \« 


without these 

Catalog Free. Send for our new and elabo- 
rately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 6x § inchet. 
containing detailed descriptions of — of — 
practical modern boeks coveri every phase © 
agriculture. This will be mailed on applicatio::. 


Our Service Seoartment, answers 4 
Gittins va ning to books, wi reat ished at 


'e will su you with an 
pubitchens” Sales. Write =—we ean help you. 


ORANGE JUDO COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., Hew York, WY 
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inother Stove Peddler’s Deal 


yome Comfort range is not the only 
that is being peddled around the 
iy by methods repeatedly de- 
ed in this column. Drake Hard- 
Co is. selling Empire State 
es through traveling salesmen. 
ers sigh an ironclad note for 375, 
sh must be paid if you take the 
e. There is nothing in the note 
»says that if you don't like it, you 
return it and get your note back. 
puyer at Lancaster, N H, com- 
ns that the agent told her she was 
have the range on three months’ 
put though dissatisfied could not 
the stove removed arid paid for it. 
safe thing to do with men who 
e] with stoves to sell, is not to let 
» on your place, unless you are 
sared it pay cash for their stuff. 
rdiess of the agent’s talk, re- 
mber you are bound by whatever 
sign. It is easy to get a good 
from our reliable advertisers or 
» your resident merchant. 


Helpful Hints 

indictments have been brought by 
federal grand jury of New York 
against the people who promoted 
sale of shares for the so-called 
i Tractor Company of Delaware 





South Dakota, with headquarters 
Minneapolis. Also against Emerson 


k & Tractor Company for false 
nislending representations in the 


of its shares. 


r 





Farmers and the Draft 
y brother and myself own and oper- 
af together. Like many others 





a 





resp 


ded to the call for more crops 
wit, We have worked hard and our 
pall show the effect of good care. 
figured that the production of food 
tobe our part of the war, according 
Pres Wilson's statement earlier in 


& i. Tam well beyond the draft 
t my brother is not vet 28. His 
ber is so far down the line that he 
not yet been ealled. but if he is 
d and accepted, and then not ex- 
ed. as a farmer, it will make a big 





rence as to my plans for 1918. We 
ys figure ahead on crops, and if my 
her is taken from the farm I can 
re you that planting will be very 
curtailed another spring. I can’t 
‘to find out anything yet as to the 


mption of farmers, and as I am 
laying plans for my 1918 ¢rops I am 
greater puzzle than I am able to 
e—[L. R. M. 
ou are better. fixed than many 2 
ner, friend L. R. M. Even if your 
her is taken, you may be able to 
te the farm better than some 
mer who loses two or three of his 
or hired men to the war. Ina 
like the present, it is hard 
wh to plan for the ensuing one, 
and three months, let alone next 
The war may be over long be- 
then, or it may last for years. No 
al knows. Plans must be made 
any emergency. 
acl Sam has on his hands the 
herculean of jobs. He needs 
s, ships, munitions, money, sol- 
RB, Marines. So many are claim- 
exemption from the draft that the 
shave been made more strict. An 
lishing number of registrants 
e to be physically deficient or 
ly have dependents. 
he’s claim for exemption because 
isa farmer and food producer 
t be presented only to the district 
i An injustice to which many 
bona fide claims are being sub- 
“is that city and town slackers 
do not know a hawk from a 
“saw, are representing themselves 
Practical farmers in their efforts 
acape the draft. 
‘Teulture faces a double prob- 
It is short handed because so 
ty of its young men voluntarily 
ed prior to the draft, and now it 
sing labor not only to army and 
» but to factories and shipyards. 
a should be emphasized to 
Strict boards by those farmers 
patriotically believe they can bet- 
€fve their country as food pro- 


ers than in either i 
Ramed. of the capacities 


or 
f Guarantee—We positively guar- 
that each advertiser in this issue 
aerican is reliable. 
~ to refund to any subscriber 
Tchase price of any article ad- 
- 








vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Fair Orchard Promise 

Apple orchards have had ample 
moisture, as a rule, with generous 
sunshine throughout most of August, 
fruit on the trees increasing rapidly 
in size, and making reasonably good 
showing. As already noted in these 
columns apples did not set partic- 
ularly heavy, but a favorable autumn 
may do much to develop the _ crop, 
which will be a fairly liberal one .al- 
though uneven in its’ distribution. 
Colorado seems to have good pros- 
pects, and so with more or less of the 
box territory in the Pacific northwest; 
yet that section had its drawbacks, 

Apples have been developing fairly 
in Michigan, New York, New Engfand 
and further south, although nowhere 
is the outlook brilliant, our local cor- 
respondent, in many instances, hinting 
that the crop will be small, here and 
there dropping badly, ete. In Maine 
there is reasonably good showing, but 
some advices of fungous attacks. 

The annual meeting of the Inter- 
National apple shippers’ association at 
New York last week was cautious in 
expressing its opinions of crop volume, 
also giving the usual caution in the 
matter of opening prices to growers 
when the harvest season arrives; some 
fear manifested that the continued 
control of exports to neutral countries 
may interfere with shipments of ap- 
ples during the coming winter. It was 
considered improbable that England 
will lift the embargo on the importa- 
tion of apples, and this may shut out 
the best foreign market for American 
and Canadian fruit. Very few apples 
are expgrted to the continent even 
in normal times. 

The apple_ shippers’ association 
awarded three prizes for best exhibits 
at convention as follows: E. W. 
Mitchell of Stuyvesant Falls, N Y, 
captured first; E. C. Miller of Hay- 
denville, Mass, second; and A. J. Pike 
of Portiand, Me, was third. In group 
two, R. A. Troth of Orleans, Ind, cap- 
tured first; W. J. Casper of New Burn- 
side, IN, second, and F. H. Shipman 
of Flora, lil, third. In group three, the 
Adams county fruit growers’ associa- 
tion of Flora Dale, Pa, got first; 
Pennsylvania fruit growers’ associa- 
tion of Stanton, Va, second, and H. P. 
Corwith of Saluda, N C, third. In the 
single plate class, first went to F. M. 
Bradiey of Barker, N Y, on Duchess; 
second to Mr Bradley on Wealthy; 
third to E. W. Mitchell of Stuyvesant 
Falls, N Y, on Baldwin; fourth to Hil- 
ton cold storage company of Hilton, 
N Y¥, on Greening, and fifth to Mr 
Mitchell of Spys. In group three, 
Howard Anderson of Stewartstown, 
Pa, captured first on Williams; Massey 
Brothers of Westchester, Va, second 
on Grimes Golden; third, J. W. Clay- 
ton of Pike, Ga, on Rome Beauty; 
fourth, Massey Brothers on York Im- 
perial, and fifth, J. W. Clayton of 
Pike, Ga, on Ben Davis. 

Taken as a whole, Nova Scotia will 
have a fairly full crop, although some 
of our correspondents inthe Annapolis 
valley report discouragingly, owing 
to heavy drop, trouble from _  imsect 
pests and some severe losses to young 
fruit by windstorms. The Canadian 
department of agriculture reports a 
small increase in the Nova Scotia 
crép: average crop for past five years 
737,000 barrels. Under normal condi- 
tions Nova Scotia ships heavily each 
season to England, thus competing 
with American apples. In Quebec 
orchards show much scab, and only a 
half crop in sight. 





New Farm Loan Charters—Charters 
have been granted to National farm 
loan associations in the first district, 
including Berkshire of Pittsfield, 
Mass, First of Atlantic county at Mays 
Ianding, N J, Mohawk valley _of 
Schenectady, N Y, Kennebec county of 
Augusta, Me, First of Springfield, 
Mass, First Androscoggin of Auburn, 
Me, Norridgewock of Norridgewock, 
Me. First of Gardner, Mass, First of 
Ellington and Vernon, Ct, First of 
Attleboro and Taunton, Mass, First of 
Hartford county, South Glastonbury, 
Ct, First of Orange county, Middle- 


town, N Y. Others chartered this , 


month: Swanton for Franklin and 
Grand Isle counties, Vt, with 20 loans 
of $114,700; North county of Water- 
town for Jefferson, Lewis and St Law- 
rence counties, New York, $58,075; 
First of southern Rhode Island with 
$35.550; Lincoln of Hartford, Ct, 
Tompkins county of Ithaca, N_ Y. 

iLL 

The American farmer has a chance 
to take part im the world’s greatest 
plowing match. It is his wits against 
the German’s. 







Farm Engineering 


= This department will gladly an- 
Swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 





Regrinding Valves 


G. W. IVERSON 


The method to be used in regrind- 
ing the valyes of an engine will de- 
pend upon the service the valve has 
seen. If the engine has worked for a 
long time with 
little attention 
a new valve 


> may be nec- 


Criver 
essary to stop 
the loss of com- 


Tae 


pression, but if 
the leak is only 
slight any oper- 
ator with aver- 
age mechanical 
ability can re- 
store it to its 
former gas 
tightness. In 
service the face 
of the valve 
and the seat 
become coated 
with carbonand 
pitted with 
holes in the metal. These can be re- 
moved by grinding. Remove the 
valve from the cylinder and prepare 
a paste of flour emery and oil. Apply 
this evenly on the face of the vaive 
with your finger, replace in the cylin- 
der and turn it rapidly back and 
forth about a one-fourth turn each 
time with a screw driver inserted in 
the slot provided in the valve head. A 
pressure of 3’ pounds should be ap- 
plied to the screw driver; if more is 
applied the face and valve seat will 
be rough instead of smooth. 

Lift the valve frequently and allow 
the paste to flow between the rubbing 
surfaces. A light spring beneath the 
valve as shown by the cut will assist 
materially in this. Apply fresh paste 
and continue grinding until both the 
face and seat have a bright, clean 
surface free from black spots. Fin- 
ish the grinding by using clear oil and 
no emery. 














’ 








VALVE IN POSITION 


If the valve has seen considerable’ 


service the face will be worn, so that 
a shoulder appears on both sides, as 
shown by the arrows in the drawing. 
These shoulders interfere with the 
proper closing of the valve and should 
be removed before grinding. If a 
lathe is available they are easily re- 
moved, but if not, they may be filed 
off. Place the stem of the valve ina 
vice and use a fine-toothed file, tak- 
ing care to file only on the shoulders 
and not touch the face. If the face 
is scratched, much more grinding is 
necessary. Also place two strips of 
tin between the rough jaws of the 
vice and the stem to prevent marring. 
When shoulders are removed the 
valve should be ground as previously 
described. After grinding clean both 
the valve and seat with kerosene. 

To test the valve for gas tightness 
get a 10-cent tube of prussian blue 
at any paint store and blue the sur- 
face of the valve with a very thin 
coating of the paint. Replace the 
valve in the cylinder and turn one- 
quarter turn around in the valve. If 
on removing the valve seut shows a 
clear, clean line of blue you have a 
tight valve. If there are _ points 
where blue does not touch you havea 
worn or warped valve. Next reverse 
the operation and place the blue cn 
the valve seat, repeating the quarter 
turn. If there are points where the 
blue does not touch, the valve and 
seat require more grinding. A warped 
valve may be straightened if care is 
used, but it is better for the average 
operator to get a new one or allow an 
expert to do the work. If the stem 
is much worn a new valve should be 
inserted and ground in as before de- 
scribed. 


Small Motor Cycle Engine 


Can you tell me whether a motor de- 
veloping one horse power would be large 
enough for a motor cycle engine?—{F. 

For country road conditions one 
horse power is hardly satisfactory 
power for a motor cycle. The average 
motor cycie has at least 2% horse 
power and that is often not enough 
under conditions in the country. Some 
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two-cylinder cycles develop. eight 
horse power. This is not necessary, 
but gives a reasonable power that is 
very desirable in certain conditions. 
Don’t believe you would be satisfied 
with a motor developing only one 
horse power. 


Tractors Show Progress 
EDGAR L. BILL 


The word from the world’s tractor 
show held at Fremont, Neb, is one of 
freat progress, even greater than 
the most optimistic could realize. 

There they were, over 200 machines, 
Plowing five hours a day straight and 
not less than 6% inches deep, some of 
them in sod ground and some in low, 
wet places that were not fit to plow 
at all, and all of them doing good 
work. The tractors performed be- 
fore thousands of critical people and 
the machines are being sold as rap- 
idly as they ean be made in spite of 
advanced prices. The man who says 
tractors are not successful is some 
relation to the man who looks over 
on his neighbor’s alfalfa field and 
says that alfalfa cannot be grown. 


I have a big Bull tractor which 
takes the place of eight good horses, 
and it makes no difference to the Bull 
what kind of ground you are in, she 
goes through, and plows from 6 to 9 
inches deep and does it without any 
strain. I have two IG-inch plows on 
my Bull. We have several other kinds 
of tractors around here, such ag the 
Case, Peoria, Mogul. With a_ good 
tractor the farmer can look forward 
to success and _ prosperity.—[H. E. 
Reynolds, Iloytville, O. 


Heavy Peach Crop—W Va’'s peach 
crop from the south branch section 
will total 1500 ears. Hlampshire Co 
will furnish the bulk while fair crops 
will be realized from new orchards 
in Grant Co. 





The COLT (Carbide 


Lighting and Cooking Plant 


Has won the endorsement of 
25,000 users 


From these users we have received 
thousands of letters testifying that the 
“Colt”? furnishes brilliant light for house 
and barns and fuel for the kitchen range 
at a LOWER COST than other light 
plants furnish light alone. 

These letters one and all tell of the 
economy and satisfaction of this double 
service, and of the permanency and 
reliability of the plant. 

Read for yourself this typical quota- 
tion from letter 279. 


Durham, N. C., 
Route 4, August 14, 1915. 

“Your Colt Lighting Plant is simply fine. I 
just would not be without it for any price if I could 
not get another. Our greatest enjoyment in the 
light is that it gives such a white light. Our cyes 
do not become strained by reading and we can read 
in any part of the room. 

“We have a hot plate and the cook (Mrs. Suitt) 
says it is one of the most convenient things she has 
ever seen. 

“We are well pleased with the J. B. Colt lighting 
system, and would feel ruined almost, if we had to 


get shut of it.” S. M. SUITT. 


Don’t choose a Lighting Plant until 
you have investigated the Colt two-in-one 
service. Write for complete information. 
J. B. COLT CO., 42nd St. Bidg., New York City 


—— 














GIMRRETR TORENT TAR 


Are You Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 


For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process, reproducing all colors 


faithfully ? 


For Zine Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 


For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ert, advertisements, fashions, 
machinery. 





Our Engravings Embody 


Quality, Service, Price 


Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 


Phelps Publishing Company 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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_. Why not use all of your house instead of only one or two rooms heated 
with stoves, while the cold bars you from the rest of your home? 


For about the same expense or less you may have comfort in every 
room, see your family expand in happiness and broaden their lives in its 
genial warmth, and insure the health and well-being of your household. 


You may rise in comfort in the morning; after being away all day return to a warm house; the 
members of the family may work, study or stay in their own rooms; you need not apologize for a cold 
house when the neighbors call. All this is yours for little more than the cost of two stoves—simply 


by installing the 








TRIN- is AS 
The Original Patented Pipeless Furnace 
Many thousands have already done so, and each of them is an 


enthusiastic booster. We have put the experiences of over a 
thousand of them into a little book we will be glad to mail. you. 


The Caloric is built on absolutely correct principles. It uni- 
versally pleases, for it warms every part of the house to uniform 
temperature from one register, by the circulation of warm, balmy air. 
This is the most economical and the most healthful principle known, 
because it sends all the heat into the living rooms, and so circulates 
it that there is no stagnant air anywhere. The cellar is always cool 
for fruit and vegetable storage. You need not carry coal and ashes 
through your house, 


The Caloric is guaranteed to save 35% of your fuel bill--many 
say it saves them 50%. Its special firepot is guaranteed for five 
years---and often lasts a lifetime. Caloric engineers will tell you 
whether your house is suitable for a Caloric and where to place it. 
Their recommendation carries with it a guarantee of perfect service. 
Installation is simple---only one hole to cut. 


Ask the Caloric dealer of your town to show you this furnace. 


Our book “Progress,” gives the principle of Caloric Pipeless heating, 
and our testimonial book provesits success. Sendusapostcardforthem. 


HE MONITOR STOVE & RANGE CO. 
2631 GEST STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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